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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MRS, FAUCITI. 





ree 
—_ a 
‘© cast in the fairest mould, 
That e’er the hand of Beauty form’d for woman.” a 
LEE. 


This lady is the daughter of a Mr. Diddear, and was born at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, on the 3lst of July, 1789. Mr. Diddear 
had been in early life an East India Merchant, but having experi- 
enced many severe losses, in the island of Antigua, he came to Eng- 
land, and having purchased his freedom in the city of London, 
began business, as a silk mercer, in Fleet-street. Misfortune still 
pursued him, when, to prevent a total failure, he disposed of his 
effects, and having directed his attention to thestage, commenced 
a theatrical career upon the boards of Bath. From this place he 
proceeded to Ireland, and subsequently joined the company at 
Exeter, a circuit in which he continued: nine years, till one of 
his legs being fractured by a fall, detached him from those duties 
he had so long followed with ability and suecess. Upon his re- 
covery from this accident, he speculated in the superintendance 
of various provincial Theatres, and having conducted the drama- 
tic affairs of Brighton, Deal, Dover, &c. with credit and perse- 
verance, was ultimately compelled to relinquish his management, 
from the pressure of those afflictions his talents, virtues, and assi- 
duity were still unable to escape. 

Miss Diddear, at the early age of fifteen, was constrained to 
accept an engagement in the Dover Theatre, recently withdrawn 
from her father’s direction, by which she acquired the means of 
administering to those wants in whjch her parents, and the 
younger branches of a large family, woh severely involved. Here 
her beauty and abilities attracted the attention of Mr. Faucit, 
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who, while executing his theatrical functions in the Richmond 
Theatre, obtained a connubial promise from the fair object of 
his affections, then resident at Margate, from which place he 
conducted her to St. George's Church, -in the Borough, where, in 
the summer of 1805, Mr. Faucit was Monoured with the hand of 
this amiable and lovely woman. The happy cOuple proceeded to 
Richmond, where the lady appeared for the first time under her 
matrimonial appellation, as Bertha, in ‘‘ The Point of Honour.” 
In a fortnight after, the managers of Margate re-engaged Mrs. 
Faucit, in conjunction with her husband, whose qualifications 
have been praised, ‘* and that highly,” by those who procure res- 
pect to their opinions. At the close of this season, and in the 
summer of 1806, Mr. and Mrs. Faucit acceded to a liberal offer 
from the Norwich managers, and strengthened that company by 
their immediate arrival in Ipswich. 

Mrs. Faucit, as may be expected, soon rendered herself an 
universal favourite, and continued with the Norwich association, 
till the year 1610, when a difference having occurred between 
Mr. Faucit, and Mr. Fitzgerald, the acting-manager, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. procured an engagement at Newcastle, under the auspices 
of Mr. Macready. Here their stay did not exceed a duration of 
three months, and being speedily invited to rejoin the Norwich 
company, still performing at Yarmouth, they accepted this over- 
ture, and Mrs. Faucit held the situation to which she had thus 
returned, with unremitting diligence, and distinguished applause, 
till her removal to London. 

The principal serious and comic appointments at this period 
were resigned by a Mrs. Bowes, who had supported the chief 
walks of the drama, with success throughout the circuit, and 
now retired from the stage altogether. Upon her secession, and 
Mrs. Faucit’s return, much of this lady's business was assigned 
to the subject of our narrative, and public expectation was so 
much surpassed by her performance, that she engrossed the chiet 
characters in tragedy till her departure. This measure was ac- 
celerated by the casual observation of an eminent barrister, tra- 
velling through Norwich upon professional pursuits, who having 
witnessed Mrs. Faucit’s personation of Lady Macbeth, was so 

pleased with her performance, that he reported his sentiments to 
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Mr. Harris, of Covent-garden Theatre, from which place Mr. 
Faweett, the acting-manager} being dispatched to Norfolk, for 
an estimate of her abilities, immediately proposed and congluded 
the engagement upon which her services were retained, ny Tee. | 
Mrs. Faucit accordingly made her first appearance Papi: ‘fhe. 

seventh of October, 1813, in the character of Desdemona, ‘and 
was so much applauded throughout the part, that she repeatgs it 
on the Wednesday following. Her next performance, in Juliet, 
was equally successful, and she acquitted herself, about three years 
ago, on Mr. Kemble’s return to London, in the most arduous 
efforts with the highest repute. Upon the revival of ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” she sustained the heroine of Shakspeare’s drama 
with undiminished applause for fifteen nights, and her celebrity was 
much enhanced by an assumption of Lady Constance in ‘‘ King 
John.” Although in her treaty for a metropolitan situation 
Mrs. Faucit wished to avoid the dangerous experiment of first- 
rate endeavours, they have, notwithstanding, been allotted to 
her by the manager ; and such is the unlimited confidence repo- 
sed in her abilities, that, upon several emergencies, Mrs. Faucit 
has supplied the absence of Miss O'Neill; occasions when her 
Juliet and Volumnia, in particular, evinced the propriety of the 


substitution. We understand that Mrs. Faucit’s Lady’ Teazle, 


Widow Cheerly, &c. are among the happiest of her exertions, and 
that Comedy is peculiarly the sphere in which her talents should 
be exercised, though devoted, from circumstances, entirely to 
parts of a tragic order. We must, however, except the charac- 
ter of Lady Grace, ina recent revival of ‘‘ The Provoked Hus- 
band,” an opportunity for the elicitation of talents adapted most, 


strikingly, in the hands of Mrs. Faucit, to a picture of fashion-' 2°: eg 


able elegance. The alacrity with which she lately undertook 
Celia, in ‘‘ The Humourous Lieutenant,’’ and the increasing 
strength which that play derived from her addition, are fresh in 
the memory and approbation of every individual who attested her 
performance. The jewel-scene was played with uncommon skill, . 
and excited the warmest applause. 

Mrs. Faucit has sustained many other characters during her 
retention at Covent-garden, with similar claims to encourage- 
ment; as Millwood, in ‘* George Barnwell ;” Hippolito, in “ The 
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augtr favourably of their ultimate disclosure ; but, with a person 
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Tempest,” &c. &c. Upon the appearance of Mr. Booth, as Richard 
the Third, she exchanged the dull round of Lady Anne for the 
poignant emotions of Queen Elizabeth, and demonstrated a rapid 
though steady improvement in the niceties of her profession. We 
respect the powers which Mrs, Faucit has already developed, and 





unquestionably handsome, and a mind of palpable discernment, 
we cannot help regretting that her voice is limited to a narrow 
compass, and bears that painful resemblance, in its altitude, to 
the tones of Mrs. H. Johnston, which we cannot recollect with ap- 
probation or delight. We are thus frank towards the only blemish 
with which nature has slurred the endowments of Mrs. Faucit, 
from a knowledge that truth may be risked upon her candour and 
value, without a hazard of injury from its application. 

Mrs. Faucit’s original engagement was for three years, from the 
expiration of which term it has been renewed for the same period, 
at arising salary. Her summer vacations are usually passed in 
the Theatre Royal, Margate, where her husband (now also a mem- 
ber of Covent-garden) is acting manager, and holds ashare inthe 
proprietary. 

4n private life, Mrs. Faucit enjoys that ‘‘ immediate jewel of 
the soul,” a Goop name, and discharges the duties of a wife and 
1gether with irreproachable fidelity and affection. \ 


EDITOR. 





ANECDOTES OF GARRICK, 


From the Correspondence of a French cotemporary Scavan; 


With original Notes by the Editor. 


(Continued from page 8.) 





Paris, July, 1765. 


«* This great actor can assume, with the same perfection, any cha- 
racter that has a model in nature. The only parts he does not play 
well, * are those fictitious ones which resemble nothing that ever 





* ‘¢ Garrick,’’ observed Dr. Johnson, ‘‘does not play the part of Archer, 
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will sien and have their origin only in the meagre and ill-regula- 
ted imagination of the poet. Heasserts that itis impossible to bea tru- 
ly good tragic actor without being also a comicone; andl easel 
him to be in the right: but if this be so, he has pronounced 
terrible sentence against all our tragic actors, and among ochele 
his good friend and favourite, Mademoiselle Clairon.* She ne- 
ver could play a comic character of any sort, in a manner that 
was endurable. 

M. de Marmontel has made a drawing of Garrick in a tragic atti- 
tude, and opposite has made a comic Garrick, between two fold- 


ing doors, regarding the tragic Garrick with laughter, and taking 
him’ by surprise. While sitting for this drawing, as his natural 
restlessness will not permit him to be still for a moment, he exer- 
cised his talents in passing alternately, by almost imperceptible 
gradations, from extreme joy to extreme sadness, terror, and 
despair. This may be called the actor’s gamut: and why should 
there not be a scale of the passions, as well as of alia 
sounds ? 

Garrick is of a middling stature, rather short than ‘et "His 
countenance is agreeable, and full of intellect; and he has the 
utmost variety of expression in his eyes. His vivacity is aston- 
ishing. He has great wit, with equal refinement and propriety 








ia the ‘ Beaux Stratagem,’ well. The gentleman should break out through 
the footman, which is not the case as he does it.’ We have somewhere met 
with a severe observation upon the performance of this part by a provincial 
actor: ‘* His gentility,’’ said the critic, ** shome out like a rush-light ina 
lanthorn, or a straw in amber.’’ [f Dr. Johnison’s censure were admitted, 
the Frenchman’s remark would become an arrant fallacy, as the British 
drama can boast of no character in which nature has been more amply con- 


sulted. But the doctor’s taste in theatricals was by no means refined, and 
Garrick used to assert that Johnson said of an actor, who played Sir Harry 
Wildair at Lichfield, _‘* There is a courtly vivacity about the fellow,” when 
in fact, according to Garrick’s account, ‘‘ he was the most vulgar ruffian 


that ever went upon boards,” 


* Mr. Garrick testified an ardent attachment to the powers, and, perhaps, 
the person, ofthis accomplished actress. At his first visit to Paris, in 1755; 
he predicted her triumph over many favoured competitors, and on his arrival 
at this period, published a print ealled ‘“‘ La Prophetie Accomplie,” from a 
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ee — 
of ideas. He is by nature a mimic, * and imitates whatever 
he pleases, and imparts a grace to every-thing he endeavours. He 
has improved real natural talents by a profound study of nature ; 
and his researches are marked by genius and sublimity. With 








this view, he goes wherever a crowd is collected, and there seizes 
those original strokes of humour and simplicity which such occa- 
sions are always found to afford. Returniug one day, on horseback, 
with Preville, from the Bois de Boulogne, he said to him, “ I 
will now imitate a drunken man, do you do the same.”" In this 
manner they rode through the village of Tassy, without speaking 
a word, and in an instant the inhabitants were out at their doors 
to gape at them: the young people bantered them, the women 
screamed, expecting to see them fall from their horses, and the 
old men shrugged up their shoulders, shook their heads, or stifled 
a laugh. When they had quittcd the village, Preville said to 
Garrick, ‘‘ Have I performed to your satisfaction, my good mas- 
ter ?—** Yes, yes, very well upon the whole,” answered Garrick, 
«* but you were not drunk in the legs.” This single remark is 
sufficient to show the closeness of his observations upon nature. 





design by Gravelct, in which she was sepresented as crowned by Melpomene, 
with the following illustrative lines : 


That Clairon would adorn the tragic scene 
1 oft foretold, nor am in error found ; 

By her Melpomene long crown’d has been, 
Now by Melpomene we see her crown’d. 


These verses were inserted in the public papers, immediately upon their 
appearance, much to the gratification of Mr. Garrick, who had composed 
them, soon after his arrival in Paris, at a supper given by Clairon, when they 
were termed a simple piece of gallantry, in answer to the politeness shown him 
by that celebrated actress. 

* Garrick was indebted to his powers of mimicry for an exposure of those 
errors to which the stage had long been enslaved, when he first stepped for- 
ward to retrieve it. As Bayes, in the ‘ Rehearsal,’’ he copied the prevail- 
ing defects of Quin, Ryan, Delane, and others, by whom real taste had been 
prescriptively checked and perverted, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE REPOSITORY. No II. 


Being a collection of Fragments, Anecdotes and Vestiges, 





i collected and re-collected from various authentic sources. 
‘= 1.—THE ROUND TABLE 
a 


was not peculiar to the reign of King Arthur, but was common 
in all ages of chivalry—The prociaiming a great tournament 
ee (probably with some peculiar solemnities) was called ‘* holding a 
_ Round Table.’—Dugdale tells us ‘‘ that the great Baron Roger 
de Mortimer having procured the honour of Knighthood to be 
conferred on his three sons by King Edward I. he (at his own 





B costs) caused a tournament to be held at Kenilworth, where he 
t3 sumptuously entertained an hundred Knights, and as many ladies, 
. for three days, the like whereof was never before in England, and 
be there began the Round Table, so called, by reason that the place 
us wherein they practised those feats was environed with a strong 
‘eo wall made in a Round form. And upon the fourth day the Golden 
ae 


Lion, in sign of triumph, being yielded to him, he carried it 
(with all the company) to Warwick.’ I may in this place further 
mention that Matthew Paris frequently calls Justs and Tourna- 


ss ments, “ Hastiludia Mense Rotunde.”’ 
a 2.—CURIOUS EPITAPH. 
ie At Tiverton Church, in Devonshire, lie the bodies of Edward 
a Courtney, Earl of Devon, and his Countess Katharine, with this 
o epitaph : 

a Ho! Ho! who lies here ? 

“¢ ’Tis I the good Earl of Devonshire, 

s With Kate my wife to me full deare. 

af i We lived together 55 yere. 


That we spent we had, 
That we left we lost, 
That we gave we have. 


3.—GENERAL OGLETHORPE. 


When this officer was a young man, serving under Prince Eugene 


of Savoy, he was sitting in company, at table, with a Prince of 
VoL. X.—No. 55. N 
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Wirtemburgh, who took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, 
made sdine of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here was a nice dilem- 
ima. To have challenged him instantly might have fixed a quar- 
relsome character upon the young soldier, and to have overlooked 
the affront been considered as cowardice. Fixing his eye, there- 
fore, upon the prince, and smiling all the.time, as if he took 
what his highness had done in jest, ‘* Mon prince, (said Ogle- 
thorpe) that’s a good joke, but we do it much better in England,” 
and threw a whole glass of wine in the offender's face. An old 
General who sat by, said ‘* I/ a bien fait, mon prince; vous l’avez 
commencé,” and thus all ended in good humour. 


4.—SsT. PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD. 


The booksellers of London dwelt anciently about St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and sheltered their books in a subterranean church 
under it, called St. Faith’s. At the fire of London, the loss to 
persons in that profession, and in that place only, was estimated at 
an immense sum. 


5.—TURNMILL STREET, 


or Turnbull-street, near Cow-cross, West Smithfield, appears to 
have been a place of very ill repute about two centuries ago. 
Nash, in ‘* Pierce Penilesse his Supplication,” commends the 
sisters of Turnbull-street to the patronage of the devil. In Mid- 
dieton’s comedy called ‘‘ Any thing for a quiet life,” a French 
bawd says, ‘‘J'ay une fille qui parle un peu Francois ; elle conversera 
avec vous, a la Fleur-de-lys en Turnmill-street.” It is mentioned 
in Shakspeare’s ‘“ Henry IV,” part 1], and occurs in ‘“ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,” by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

———“‘ This, my lady dear, 

I stole from her friends in Turnbull-street.” 


We also find it stigmatized in «‘ The Scornful Lady,” a comedy 
by the same authors. 


6.—THE STRATFORD JUBILEE. 
When almost every man of eminence in the literary world was 


happy to partake in this festival of genius, the absence. of Jyhn- 
son could not but be wondered at, and regretted. A slight trace 
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es very popular work ‘‘ The Spectator,” mentions them as written 











a With Kate’s allurements smitten, 
: I lov’d her late, 1 lov’d her soon, 


A : But now my kitten’s grown a cat, 
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—— 
of him appeared, however, in the whimsical advertisement of a 
haberdasher, who sold Shaksperian Ribbands: of various dyes ; 

and, by way of illustrating their appropriation to the bard, in- 
troduced a line from the celebrated prologue. at the opening of 


Drury-lane Theatre : 





«¢ Each change of many-coloured life he ditew.”’ 


7 .—SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE. 


Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.”’ 


A mistake has been unaccountably frequent in ascribing these 
lines to Blackmore, notwithstanding Sir Richard Steele, in that 


by the Honourable Edward Howard, author of ‘‘ The British ( 
Princes.” The Reverend Mr. Whitaker has asserted in print, 
that he understands they were suppressed in the latter editions of 
* _— Blackmore’s poems, and yet, after all, the lines do not exist in 
» either of the sources from which they have been quoted. ‘‘ The 
a British Princes,” indeed, 8vo. 1669 ; p. 69, exhibits this passage : 





*¢ A vest as admir’d Voltiger had on, 

Which from this island’s foes, his grandsire won, 

Whose artful colour pass’d the Tyrian dye, 

Oblig’d to triumph in this legacy.” 
Some wag, it is probable, in order to make Howard more ridicu- 
Jous than he really was, arranged the couplet as it now circulates. % 


8.—A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. ol sd 


In the blithe days of honey-moon, 7 = 
y 


Bie And call’d her dearest kitten. 


And cross, like other wives, 
e O, by my soul, my honest Mat, 
[ fear she has nine lives. 








9.—DRAGONS NOT FABULOUS, f 


In 1614, there was a discourse published of a strange monstrous 
serpent, in St, Leonard’s forest, two miles from Horsham in Sus- 
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sex, which was discovered there, in the month of August, in the 
same year. The relation is set forth with an air of great since- 
rity, and attested by eye-witnesses living on the place. But, from 
the description, we are to suppose something farther intended 
by it, or that some conundrum or other, as Ben Jonson, 
by whom it is mentioned in one of his ‘* Masques,” 


styles it, 
was couched under the account : 


«“This serpent, or dragon, as 
some call it, is reputed to be nine feet, or rather more, in length, 


and shaped almost in the form of an axle-tree of a cart ; a quan- 


tity of thickness in the middle, and somewhat smaller at both 
ends. The former part, which he shoots forth as a neck, is sup- 
posed to be an ell Jong, with a white ring, as it were of scales 
about it. The scales along his back seem to be blackish, and so 
much as is discovered under his belly appeareth to be red ; for I 
speak of no nearer description than of a reasonable ocular dis- 
tance. There are likewise, on either side of him, discovered two 
great bunches so big as a large football, and, as some think, will 
in time grow to wings,” &c. More to the same purpose may be 


found in the account itself, which is reprinted in the third volume 
of the Harleian Miscellany. 


10.—DR. JOHNSON. 


The late Alexander Earl of Eglinton, who loved wit more 
than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, had a 
great admiration of Johnson; but from the remarkable elegance 
of his own manners, was, perhaps, too delicately sensible of the 
roughness which sometimes appeared in Johnson's behaviour. 
Regretting, upen a certain occasion, that Johnson had not been 
educated with greater refinement, and lived more in polished - 
society, ‘‘ No, no, my lord, (said signor Baretti) do with him 
what you would, he would always have been a bear.” <« True, 


(answered the Earl, with a smile) but we could have taught 
him to dance.” 


11.—PRAYER BOOK OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
It has been Jately mentioned in the public papers that this 


«¢ Prayer-book” is in possession of a gentleman in Russia, but it 
is asserted upon incontrovertible authority, that the relic used by 
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this unfortunate princess, on the scaffold, at the period of her 
decapitation, was, with her full-length picture, (where this 
identical book is represented in her hand) and her table-clock, 
bequeathed to the Scots College at Douay, in Flanders, and pe- 
rished, with every article in that university, at the Revolution, 
the picture excepted, which was concealed in a chimney, came 
lately to light, and is now to be seen at the Scots College in Paris. 
Mary founded the establishment at Douay, to which these arti- 
cles were given, and they are especially mentioned in its title- 
deeds. 


12,.—ORIGIN OF THE CORONER'S INQUEST. 


A gentlewoman in London, having buried six husbands, found 
a suitor hardy enough to make her a wife once more. For several 
months their happiness was mutual; a circumstance which 
seemed to pay no great compliment to the former partners, who 
had disgusted her, she said, by their drunkeness and infidelity. 
With a view of ascertaining the real character of his mate, the 
gentleman began to absent himself, and return at late hours in 
a state of apparent intoxication. Keproaches, at first, and 
menaces, in succession, were the effects of this conduct. The gen- 
tleman persisted, and seemed to become daily more addicted to 
his vices. One evening when she thought him senseless or asleep, 
she unsewed a leaden weight from a fold in her gown, and 
having melted it, approached her husband, to pour it into his 
ear. Convinced of her wickedness, the gentleman, starting’ up, 
seized her, and having procured assistance, confined her till 
morning, when she was carried before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted her to prison. The bodies of her six husbands were dug 
up, and as marks of violence were discernible upon the whole 
of them, she was brought to trial, and convicted of murder. To 
these circumstances we are indebted for a most useful institution. 





13.—WONDERFUL ORGAN. 


At Haerlem, in South Holland, there is an immense organ, which 
comprises eight thousand pipes, and is governed by sixty-eight 
stops, which communicate with a range of bells suspended from 
the exterior of the church-steeple. 

Feb. 8, 1817. GLANVILLE. 
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NOTES UPON KING LEAR—ACT II. 
(Continued from Page 18.) 


‘ 


twenty si//y ducking observants. 
Dr.Warburton has here substituted—si//y—though the rejected 
word stands very frequently for simple. Thus, in the old play : 
‘The st//y mouse, by virtue of her teeth, 
Releas’d that princely lion from the net. 
—_—_—_— 
—— That stretch their duties nicely. 

‘< Nicely is foolishly. Niais, Fr.—Stervens.”’ 

It should be remarked here, that nicely is not foolishly, nor the 
French word niais an adverb. _ In Act 5, we find it implying with 
scrupulous precision. 

What safe and nicely 1 might well delay 
By rule of knighthood. 

Again, ‘‘ Twelfth Night :"—“ they that dally nicely with words, 

may quickly make them wanton.” 


None of these rogues, and cowards, 
But Ajax is their fool. 


i.e. their butt, or laughiny-stock, as Heath, Steevens, and 
Monck Mason explain it. So, in the old ‘‘ Taming of a Shrew:” 





hee’s e’en as good, as a 
Foole for me. 


——————— 


Approach, thou deacon to this under globe. 


It has been disputed by the commentators, whether the sun or 
moon is implied by this invocation. In the old play, a ‘‘ beacon” 
is very prominently introduced ; and being there mentioned as an 
absolute night-light, the moon, I believe, is here intended by the 
same word. 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams | may 
Peruse this letter! 
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Mr. Capel appears to have considered the sun’s beams as implied 
by the epithet ‘‘ comfortable.” But that supposition is weakened 
by an example from ‘‘ Tarquin and Lucrece :”’ 

No comfortable star did lend his light. ' 





I know’’tis from Cordelia (;) 
Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Of my obscured course (;)—and shali find time 


From this enormous state,—seeking to give 





Losses their remedies : 


’ 


Cordelia is perhaps the nominative of—shall—with which its 
connection would be clearly preserved, if the two semicolons in 
the sentence were changed to commas, the hyphens removed, 
and the particle for, either interpolated ur understood :— 





I know ’tis from Cordelia, 

Who hath, most fortunately, been inform’d 

Of my obscured course, and shall find time, 
From this enormous state, (for) seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. 


Yet the verb, as Mr. Mason conjectures, may be referred to 
Kent, and the pronoun J, which must in that case be implied; is 
suppressed by Shakspeare upon similar occasions. Thus, in the 
third part of ‘‘ King Henry 6;” Act 5, sc. 5:— 

Q. Margaret. O kill me! 
Gloster. Marry, and shall. 





Again, ‘“ Cymbeline ;” Act 1 :— 
Queen. Think on my words, 
Pisanio. And shati do. 


That’s something yet ;—Edgar, I nothing am. 
I should prefer a fresh adjustment of the punctuation :— 


That’s something ; yet—Edgar!—I nothing am. 


i.e. I may save myself in that manner, but will Edgar—Edgar ?— 
I am nothing. 





So, in ** Cymbeline ;” Act 5, sc. 2:— 


I am nothing,—or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. 
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he wears cruel garters ? 

There is a similar jest in Massinger’s ‘* Maid of Honour ;”’ Act 3, 
sc. 1; where Gaspuro is in irons: 
Did I ever think 

To wear such garters on silk stockings ? 





Resolve me, with all modest haste. ——— 
i.e. moderate. So, in the old play: 


Ah, my Cordella, now I call to mind 
The modest answere, which I tooke unkind. 


Again, ‘‘ Coriolanus,” Act 1, sc. 9: 


Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d, 
Would seem but modest : 


In ‘¢ Hamlet ;” Act 1, sc. 2, we find— 


While one, 
With moderate haste, might tell a hundred. 








TT 
That, six, which serves and seeks for gain. 


The commas before and after “ Sir,” should be removed, as it 
is evidently a nominative to the verb ‘* will pack,”’ and refers to 
‘the wise man,” of the next stanza. It occurs, asa noun, in 
«© Cymbeline ;” Act 2, sc. 1 :—** A lady to the worthiest sir, that 
ever country called his!” 

Again, idem :—“ a sir so rare.” 

Again, idem; Act 5, sc. 6:— 

a nobler sir ne’er liv’d 
*Twixt sky and ground. 





Give me my servant forth. 


i.e. forthwith, immediately. So, in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona :""— 





I shall enquire you forth. 
Again, in ‘* The Knightes Tale,” by Chaucer :— 
Now wol I speken forth of Emilie. 
Again, ‘* Troilus and Creseide,”” book 5; by ditto :— 
The spicis and the wine men forth them fette, 
And forthe thei speke of this and that ifere. 
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Again, ‘‘ Chauceres Dreme :"’— 





Upstode and prunid him the bird 

a Which ded had be in all our sight, 
ae : And both togithir forth their flight 
| Toke. 








Again, idem :— 
He toke up the ded body sone, 
And bare it forthe to Aleyone. 
" Again, Spenser’s ‘¢ Faéry Queene,” book 1, canto 3 :— 


Therewith she gan her passion to renew, 

And cry, and curse, and raile, and rend her heare, 
Saying, that harlott she too lately knew, 

That causd her shed so many a bitter teare ; 

And so, forth told the story of her feare. 


Again, idem; book 2, canto 1 :— 


Forthe appease your griefe and heavy plight, 
And tell the cause of your conceived payne. 


(To be continued.) 





TO DANGLE, Jun. 
Sir, | 


The reply with which you have at length thought proper to 
honour the slight mention that was recently made of your name 
and productions in another department of ‘*‘ The Theatrical In- 
quisitor,” has compelled me, in justice to those duties I have 
been selected to assume, to notice your observations with that 
spirit of candour and civility 1am sorry you have neglected to 
pe observe. 

B! You are furnished with ample reasons to acknowledge that no 
+ inclination is testified to disturb that importance you are so de- 
sirous to maintain, by the admission of your name toa distin- 
guished place in those columns with which you ‘once entertained 
the warmest anxiety for its incorporation. I most sincerely regret © 
the recent change of your opinions upon this subject 3 a disagree- 


able necessity from which, had ‘* The Theatrical Inquisitor” been 
VoL. X.—No. 55, oO | 
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sooner assigned to my direction, you should long since have been 
relieved. 
4 In compliance with the wishes of a subscriber, whose individual 
+ dictates we felt bound to obey, an inquiry was made, in the man. 
i ner you have so politely avowed, as to the causes and duration of 
your sudden but protracted silence. At the same time, under tle . 
sole auspices of Mr. Chapple, a compliment was paid to the extent q 
of your services, to which, in the humble opinion of the Editor, 
their value had no authentic appeal. So far as the praise of in- 
bit dustrious compilation could extend, it was thoroughly due, and 
cheerfully awarded ; but to pamper insatiate ambition, or pro- 
voke inexhaustible vanity, was not within the means or inclination 
of a writer who respected truth, and valued his reputation. 
Vith this explicit disclosure of the views appropriated to your 
assistance and abilities, it is earnestly hoped that every liberal 
mind, while its approbation is accorded to the urbanity of Mr. 
Chapple, will acquit the editor of any participation ‘in. the senti- 
ments he was stimulated neither by zeal or conviction to indulge. 
*¢ Experience,” you assert, and in italics too, has shown ¢ 
Dangle, Jun. that ‘‘ he can occupy his time much more to his 
i reputation and advantage,’’ than by a resumption of his former 
f efforts. In this decision the present editor of ‘‘ The Theatrical 
Inquisitor” most cordially agrees, and suggests to Mr. Broughton, —.® 
that, if ‘* experience” had taught him, even at an earlier period, 
to relinquish his ‘travelling name, and adhere to the duties of 


the desk, the ‘‘ advantage” accruing to his pursuits would have 





been a sufficient apology for the cessation of his labours. For the 


very handsome manner in which the editor has been treated by a . 

i) gentleman whose flattery he is unable to bias, the warmest ac-_ . , 
| knowledgements are unquestionably owing, and Dangle Jun. ‘, 
£ from a proud sense of the punctuality with which his own literary 


debts are liquidated, will not be surprised by a prompt discharge 
of these imperious obligations. . : 

Permit me to remind you that the desertion of ‘‘ The Theatri- | 
cal Inquisitor,” at a moment of emergency, ketrayed that singu- 
lar species of indecorum which, as your management of the 
work had reduced its estimation, it became hardly possible to 
suspect. Yet such is the melancholy fact ; and, through an incon- 
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siderate aspersion of those pages you had conspired to impoverish, 
= we have few errors to correct, or omissions to supply, the origin 
: it of which may not be traced to your intentions or improvidence, 
"> In this state of the magazine its superintendance devolved upon 
your successor, and as the diligence with which his efforts have 
been applied to its restoration, are already honoured by encour- 
agement, and may accomplish success, the suavity of your dis- 
position has probably been ruffled by a contrast in which it can- 
not be creditable to acquiesce. Some charitable allowance must 
also be made for the injury sustained by a novel publication, for 
which the genius of Dangle Jun. has just been hired. To com- 
parative merit that work could alone appeal, and as such an ex- 
pectation of superiority has not been realized, your impatience 
has probably wandered into an ebullition it was, perhaps, impos- 
possible to suppress. We should be willing at all-times to extenu- 
ate malignity, or soften an outrage upon good-manners. 

Here then, sir, our correspondence must terminate ; and, for 
the future, to employ the sublime language of a bard whom your 
ingenuity delights to pervert, 
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‘¢ I'll speak to thee in silence.” 


aig or Be 


It has been a task of no ordinary pressure to accept the challenge 





3 you have propounded, though violated confidence, and latent 
i artifice afford a fair basis for indignation. Your sallies upon merit 
he and integrity may excite the laugh of ignorance, or awaken a 
: frown from contempt, yet let me warn you, in the language of 
om Dr. Johnson, whose morality and literature may jointly reward 
your attention, not to mistake the venom of the shaft for the 
ay vigour of the bow. | 
: Be I am, Sir, 


npr 
me! 


need 


Yours, &c. 


THE EDITOR. | 
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THE NECROLOGIST.—No. ‘VI. 


GEORGE STEEVENS. 


| on 





“© a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments.”’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


This great commentator was the only son of a captain in the 
East India service, to whose sponsorial appellation he succeeded. 
The elder Mr. Steevens attained the dignity of a director in the 
affairs of his company, and died in 1768. His son was born at 
Stepney, and having received the rudiments of his education at 
Kingston upon Thames, proceeded to Eton, and from thence was 


admitted a gentleman commoner of King’s College, Cambridge, 
about the year 1752, where his studies were prosecuted with a 
diligence to which the splendour of his subsequent efforts have 
borne ample testimony. In 1766 he published a re-print of 


twenty plays by Shakspeare, from the original quarto editions, in 
four volumes, Svo. collated with an accuracy which no successive 
labour has been able to impeach. In the year previous to the 
appearance of this work, Dr. Johnson had produced his first 
edition of Shakspeare, with a preface and notes, which generated 
a coalition of two writers so variously qualified for a joint un- 
dertahing, and by a letter, dated March 21, 1770, we find the 
literary Prospero introducing his active Ariel to the attentions and 
acquaintance of Dr. Farmer, whom he thus addresses : 


Sir, 

As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any possession 
that may be useful to the public, I hope you will not think me 
unreasonably intrusive, if I have recourse to you for such infor- 
mation as you are more able to give me than any other man. 

In support of an opinion which you have already placed above 


e 63 e 
. 
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the need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious 
gentleman, lately of King’s College, has collected an account of all 
the translations which Shakspeare might have seen and used. 
He wishes his catalogue to be perfect, and therefore intreats that 
you will favour him by the insertion of such additions as the ac- 
euracy of your inquiries has enabled you to make. To this request 
I take the liberty of adding my own solicitation. 

We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and therefore do 
not desire that it should interruptyor hinder your more important 
employments, But it will be kind to let us know that you receive it. 


Iam, Sir, &c. 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


The united product of their literary labours, to which this let- 
ter refers, was published in 1773, and after a progress through 
two additional impressions, terminated in the most splendid col- 
lection, full, clear, and convenient, of Shakspeare’s plays, that 
human ingenuity has ever been able to complete. This consum- 
mation of critical research appeared in 1793, comprised in 15 
volumes, and though since extended by the recent labours of the 
late Isaac Reed, has not been equalled in its mechanical neatness, 
and typographical purity. 

In the preparation of this unrivalled work, Mr. Steevens elicited 
an activity and perseverance beyond example or belief He left 
his residence at Hampstead, with the patrole, every morning at 


one o'clock, and proceeded to the printing office in which his 
edition was conducted : 


‘* Him, late from Hampstead journeying to his book, 
Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook ; 

W hat time he brushed the dews with hasty pace, 

To meet the printer’s dev’let face to face.” 


PursuITs oF LITERATURE. 


To the chambers of his friend Mr. Reed he was furnished with 
the means of admission, and thither he constantly hurried with a 
quantity of the Shakspeare letter press, ready for inspection, and 
improvement. A room was alloted for his reception, furnished 
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with every book he could wish to consult, and the verbal assis. 
tance of his erudite friend was frequently solicited from the re. 
pose of his pillow. This system was pursued for eighteen months, 
under every inclemency of the weather, or rigour of the season; 
and so greatly was the march of the publication accelerated by 
this singular arrangement, that it appeared in a few weeks be- 
vond the expiration of the period we have mentioned. 

Mr. Steevens was deeply skilled in classical learning, of the 
most extensive acquirements in English literature, and possessed, 
at the same time, of acute discernment, and sound taste. But 
many talents, and more virtues, were disgraced by a severity of 
satire which too strongly implied a malevolence of heart, against 
which his best friendships were powerless, and the warmest ad- 
miration cannot vindicate him. 

In September, 1769, Mr. Garrick projected the Shakspeare 
Jubilee, at which many persons, male and female, of the highest 
quality, the most celebrated beauties, and the most distinguished 
wits, thought themselves honoured to assist. At this juncture, 
Mr. Steevens amused himself by ridiculing the whole design, and 
though upon terms of the closest intimacy with Garrick, sacrifi- 
ced every consideration to the indulgence of a vicious appetite for 
unsocial depravity. He printed a succession of letters in the public 
papers, interspersed with odes, epigrams, paragraphs, &c. upon the 
infatuated principles by which the Jubilee institution was encour- 
aged. Mr. Garrick’s sensibility was wounded by the attack, and 
though they afterwards conversed occasionally with apparent 
frankness, the resentment of Roscius was unequivocal, and they 
never met again upon terms of real confidence and familiarity. 
It was probably owing to the insinuations of Mr. Steevens that 
Dr. Johnson abstained from this festival, at which his attendance 
would have been peculiarly grateful to the conductor. He cer- 
tainly was not prejudiced against Mr. Steevens by the eccentricity 


of his behaviour, as we find him procuring the election of that | 


gentleman, March 4, 1774, to the Literary Club, of which Gar- 
rick still continued a member. One of his billets, addressed to 


Mr. Steevens upon this occasion, is couched in the most anxious 
terms : . 
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Sir, 
We are thinking to augment our club, and I am desirous of 
* nominating you, if you care to stand the ballot, and can attend 
on Friday nights at least twice in five weeks: less than this is too 


| little, and rather more will be expected. Be pleased to let me 
| know before Friday. Lam, Sir, 





- 


Your most, &c. 
Sam. JOHNSON. 

There is evidently a suspicion in Johnson's glance towards 
«the ballot,” that Mr. Steevens might have some reasons to anti- 
cipate his exclusion. That this suspicion was not ill-founded, 
many readers would be at once convinced by a perusal of Mr. 
Jesse Foot’s excellent account of Arthur Murphy. 

With the exception of what had been effected by Theobald, 
whose alterations are marked in most cases by the happiest inge- 
nuity, nothing had resulted from the editorial labours upon 
Shakspeare of Pope, Hanmer, Warburton, Capel, and Johnson, 
that the skill and fortitude of Mr. Steevens were not required to 
combat and destroy. It was unfortunate for the interests of 
critical enquiry that the name of Steevens ever stood in unison 
with that of his stupendous co-adjutor, though ultimately relieved 
from so disgraeeful a connection, as the blunders and blemishes 
of Dr. Johnson obtained a tenderness and protection, by those 
means, they had no title to enjoy. From his last valuable edi- 
tion, however, the authority of this poetical Drawcansir has been 
expunged, and his annotations were properly employed by Mr. 
Steevens, as the auxiliary efforts of a casual commentator. 

Of Mr. Steevenhs, ‘* whose generosity,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘ is well 
known,” many benevolent actions are recorded. He inherited 
an ample fortune, and devoted its resources to the illustration of 
his favourite author, whose claims upon enthusiasm have been 
vigorously enforced by his ardour and sagacity. 


He died at Hampstead, January the 22nd, 1800, in the sixty-fifth 
year of hus age, and was buried in Stepney church, where a hand- 
some monument has been erected ti his memory. 
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DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA: 
Kh INCLUDING A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE STAGE, 
As far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 








EE ra 

il ‘¢ Blame where you must, be candid where you can.’’—S, JOHNSON. Bi 

| ‘* Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.’’—PoPE. vA 

ih i (Now first printed.) 5, 
bl By the Author of ‘* Shakspeare’s himself again,”’ ‘‘ Lucianus Redivivus,”’ & 3 
ae DIALOGUE I. e: 
| Of Comedy, and its modern professors ; with “ civil leer’’ at a cclebrated Satyriv, a 
(Continued from Page 21.) ‘ 

* 

Comicus, Tracicus, AND Minus. 

Tragicus. A Review of the system at present pursued by thes ~~ % 

theatrical usurpers, is truly painful. Some, indeed, have asserted 

that the playhouses are open to the productions of men of genius, i 4 

but it is a gross, and outrageous falsehood. Possibly, however, ag 

i the day may come, when the true gentleman,—either by the ‘ 
interference of government, or some other happy event,—shall ‘- 

be placed at the head of the theatre :—an event which must be ing 


highly pleasing to the man of liberal mind, whether he bea 
Me + candidate for dramatic honour or not.* I am now to thank you 
! for the history of the unparalleled ‘* School for Scandal,’’—a 
Comedy, in which, as I readily acknowledge, the art of plagiar- 








Nf ism is more particularly seen than in any stage production of the : 
| last hundred years. me 
* The clamour against play-house directors has long been loud. They are & 

charged by many with behaving towards them in a supercilious, haught; 4 
manner. Now why this should be practised in the case of the man of talent, ‘ 

b4 it may be difficult to tell. These charges, however, the managers of the * 

| said playhouses have maintained to be false. But bare assertion amounts to 4 


little. However, if they are really disposed to prove to the world that they 
have been traduced in this particular, and that they are willing to shou 
favour wherever it may be due,—let them adopt the folowing easy and simple 
plan :—that is, to name and appoint a Committee of literary men (and who 
shall be independent of the theatre) to determine on the merits of all pieces 
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Momus.—With regard to plagiarism, I must refer you to Puff 
in the ‘ Critic,” (which character, by the way, is nearly the 
same as Shift in the ‘‘ Minor,” of Foote.)—You will there find 
how well a man can talk, who is really a proficient in his art. 

Comicus.—And this too the work of one who has attempted to 
throw ridicule on the first dramatic writer of the time: and 
whom he has thought proper to characterise by the name of Sir 





which may be offered for representation, and absolutely on their fitness or 
unfitness for the same. It must not be objected that this is a power which 
such Committee might abuse ; and to the prejudice of the stage-proprietor. 
Gentlemen only, and of acknowledged abilities, are to be chosen to the office : 
nor are they to have the authority in question, but in regard to those produc- 
tions which could be brought forward without any more expense than that 
which is incurred on the mere revival of a play. All others,—as operas, melow 
drames &c. and which may require music, dances, dresses &c, and conse- 
quently occasion heavy disbursements, must be left entirely to the judgment 
of the owners of the house,—since to practise on their property would be un- 
Yet be it always remembered that in the former case there would be no 
But 
to remove all kind of cavil or objection, it is further proposed, that the sum 
of one hundred pounds be deposited by the author with the treasurer of the 


fair. 
loss; for,—it is once more repeated—there would be no extra expense. 


theatre; which sum shall be forfeited on failure of the piece,—by, which 
It can 
searcely be made a question, that should the play, succeed, the aforesaid 
sum of 100/. 


the security given. 


means the house would be indemnified for the charge in getting it up. 
would be returned with cheerfulness, and even with thanks for 
Thus would the disposition to encourage merit, (and without friendships 
antl partialities) at once be seen. But if the managers refuse to sanction 
such a scheme, your public should take the business wholly on themselves, 
by constituting in their name, a club or association, who should have the 
and 
who (by the way) should ever bear in mind that if a printed production be put 


examination of all comedies, tragedies, and farces which may be new ;— 
into their hands,—and which has never heen actéd by reason of the affected 
contempt of the critic of either Theatre,—such piece is the more particularly 
entitled to their notice, and the writer to their generous, and disinterested 
support. * * As the town has unquestionably the power to drive a play 
whichit may dislike from hed Stage, so should that town be enabled to bri ing 
on any one which it may happen to approve. 
power as aright. 


It is not, indeed, so much a 
The Theatre is supported’ by the public, and that public 
should consequently, and on every occasion, have a posilive voice. 


Vor. X.—No 
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Fretful Plagiary. But the endeavour is too wretched, too des. 
picable, for serious notice. Suffice it to observe, the envenomed 
shaft returns with fury on himself. 
Mimus.—Your opinion and vindication of Mr. Cumberland re 
does you honour. I had not, however, the smallest personal e 
i 





knowledge of him. I have heard, indeed, that he was an excellent 
man: that he is an excellent writer, 1 need not be told. The 





very gentleman too, from whom the compiler of the ‘ School 4 

i for Scandal’’ has stolen the more striking incidents of the piece. he 
rt Of the other dramatic performances of this compiler it will be u 

ii charity not to speak. 4 

i Comicus.—You must pardon me if I enter my protest there, eo 

i Charity towards him who affects to sneer at the writer from whom ie 

il he has unblushingly pilfered, is a virtue which cannot have place a 

| in my breast. But in considering this sneerer and his authorship, " 
‘4 : ; I must observe to you, that it is not on the score of the ‘‘ School ae 
) for Scandal” alone that he is open to attack: you will find him vul- @ 


nerable at every point.—For instance, the «‘ Critic” is a poor and 
feeble imitation of the never to be forgotten or equalled ‘‘ Rehear- *) 
sal :’"—of Garrick’s ‘‘ Peep behind the Curtain,”’ and other farces 





of a later date. It is but justice to acknowledge, however, 
b | that the wit may be fairly placed on a par with that of the renowned 
Prince Prettyman, and his tailor.—The following stroke, for ex- i 


bie ample, is a happy one. (Sir Fretful Plagiary is speaking of a 
he | | tragedy which he has ready for the stage and of a comedy which 
i is preparing for it by Mr. Sheridan.) 

B | Sir Fretful.—** Why, sir, a dexterous plagiarist may do any thing. 
For aught I know, he might take out some of the best things in 
the tragedy, and put them into his own comedy. 

Sneer.—That might be done, I dar2 be sworn.” Now this hu- 
mourously (perhaps witti/y) meant to insinuate that the tragedy of 
Sir Fretful must of course be comical.—But the writer has un- - 
os luckily forgotten that the words may as well be applied to his own 
ih production as to that of Sir Fretful, and that by this very act of 
transposing*—at which no one, as he confesses, (the honest 








+My * Bayes.—‘‘ My first rule, is the rule of transversion. As thus, I take « 
" boek in my hand. If there be any wit init, I transpose it: that is if it be 


"> I could never endure. 
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thief !*) is more ‘‘dexteroust” than himself—his Comedy will 
necessarily become tragical ; and such, indeed, we find to be the 
case; particularly in the love scenes of Fuulkland, and Julia, in 
the “ Rivals.” Now the author’s Cabal will incline to tell me, 
that this is—‘* Comedy raising her voice,” to which I must an- 
swer then, that she raises it as a babe.—Thalie pleureuse? is a lady 


(To be continued.) 





THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 
INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL sxercuss OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 


i 


oth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 
wisdom.’’—Job, iv. 21.3 


(Continued from Page 37.) 


Re 


CHAP. VII. 


Macklin.—Quarrels with Sheridan.— Driven jrom the Tieatre.— His law-suit, 
«and tll-success— King. —First appearance.—Biography adjusted.—Anec- 
dote.—Death.— Davies.— His wife.—His birth, education, and theatrical 
appearance.—Commences bookseller.—Returns to the Stage in York and 
Dublin.— Removes to Drury-lane Theatve.—Churchill’s Rosciad.—Retires. 
—Resumeshis Business.—Quarrels with Dr. Johnson.—Fuilure.—Life of 
Garrick.— Dramatic Miscellanies.—Death and character. 


Mr. Macklin was engaged, with his wife, for this (1749) and 





prose put it into verse; and if it be verse put it into prose.—Smith * Me- 
thinks, Mr. Bayes, that putting verse into prose should be called transpros— 
ing .— Bayes. ‘* By my troth, Sir, a very good notion, and hereafter it shall 
be so,""—Smith. ‘* Well, and what do you do with it then ?”’— Bayes ** Make 
it my own. ‘Tis so changed that no man can know it.’”’~-“* Rehearsal.’’ 

* The ‘* Honest Thieves,”—a farce so called. 

+ See the “ Critic.” ‘ A dexterous plagiarist may do any thing.’ 

3*La Comedie Larmoyante, and La Tragedie Bourgeoise: Crying Comedy, 


and the Tradesmans Tragedy, have been very happily ridiculed by M. de 
Voltaire. 
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————— 
the succeeding season, but scarcely had a month elapsed from the 
date of his arrival in Dublin, when the vehemence of his temper 
burst into an abuse of . the measures adopted by Mr. Sheridan, 
whom he termed ‘‘ manager-mad,” and might have justified 
his assertion by adducing the high salary, of eight hundred pounds 
per annum, with which his efforts were requited. The attraction 
of Macklin was so inauspicious, that Mr. Sheridan was quickly 
compelled to substitute many of his strongest tragedies, supported 
by Digges,* Mossop,* and himself, for those comic pieces in 








* May 7, 1750. 
“© T have now had time sufficient to look into the merits ~ 
of our two late unexpected recruits, Mr. Diggesand Mr. Mossop, (the first 


from the army, and the other from Trinity College) and to criticise on their 
abilities. 


* * * *& * 


Ifyou have no personal acquaintance with Mr. Digges, 1 don‘t doubt but 
you have heard of the advantage he has of all our theatrical heroes in person. 
He has several seeming requisites to form an actor of some eminence; the 
tone of his voice is manly, firm, and articulate. In rage it becomes less so, 
and grows uupleasing to the ear. Never man since the creation made so 
promising an onset, but he has not gained one inch of ground since, though 
he has appeared in Lethario, Jaffier, Castalio, Antony in ** Julius Cesar,” 
Hastings, Lear, Hamlet, and (Captain) Plume. 

Aman less acquainted with the stage than yourself, would be surprized to 
hear me declare my opinion that he would be a much better actor, at pre- 
sent, and give more general satisfaction, if he were not so great an admirer 
of you; for | take it for granted that those we imitate we admire. In every 
part, andevery movement, it is discernable; but in Lear it was obvious! You 
will from this remark be persuaded, that he is no cold stuge-dreamer, no, 
on the contrary, that looks, attitudes, starts, pauses, employ the study of this 
actor. ‘These are mighty things when executed with judgment, (if I were 
not writing to you, 1 would say, with the judgment of a Garrick) but alas, 
this young hero is too lavish of his gestures, and finds so much employment 
forthe eyes of his audience, that they are quite fatigued, and then their 
thoughts growing confused, wander from the business and beauty of the 
scene. 

He performed Plume one night, for the benefit of his friend Theophilus 
Cibber, and though his person seemed greatly cast for the part, his voice in 
prose speaking is less articulate, his spirits unequal, and he is the second in- 


stance I have met with, of a man being a much easier fine gentleman off the 
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which his auxiliary had been hired ‘to perform. 
ment, Macklin’s ‘ marketable fame,” as he termed it, was pal- 
pably endangered, and his rising displeasure vented itself with 
much whimsicality, in the application of a pair of compasses to 
the type of the play-bills, in which the letters composing the 


By this arrange- 


name of Sheridan were compared to his own, and their dimensions, 
«trashed for over topping,” reduced to the common standard. 
Macklin’s spleen was now prompted by occasional inebriety, and 
the exuberance of his claret led him at times to the most unjus- 
tifiable sallies of abuse. This conduct was even carried from the 
Green-room to the stage, and, one night, to shew his thorough 
contempt for the authority of Sheridan, he went forward, and an-_ 
nounced a comedy for the benefit of his wife, without communi- 
‘ating the subject or time of performance to the manager. So 
notorious a breach of theatrical discipline induced Sheridan, to 
shut his doors against the Macklins, and leave the refractory 
actor toa legal remedy. To this Mr. Macklin appealed, and after 
squandering some hundred pounds upon a suit in Chancery, left 


Ireland, for Chester, without redress or revenge. 





stage, than onit. But, as it was his first attempt in comedy, he may im- 
prove there. 

Mr..Mossop has fewer advantages from nature. He has great power of 
voice, it is the right tone, and tolerably sweet, but at his first appearance, in 
Zanga, he seemed a wild, aukward youth, that had never taken the business 
and property of acting into consideration. He had seen and admired Quin in 
that part, and, like most injudicious imitators, had carefully adopted the 
faults, instead of the beauties. 

You will readily believe from this account of his first performance, that he 
has mended on our hands. He hasso. In Ribemont (inthe ‘‘ Black Prince’’) 
he appeared a good deal methodized, and played it like a young actor of some 
promise ; and considering the support he meets with, it would be strange not 
to improve, for, besides a large number of acquaintance in Dublin, the lads 
ofthe College are unanimous and vigorous in his support, to the mortification 
of Digges, who seems to be a great way beyond him, at present, in merit 
but, if I have any foresight in the business, it is in Mossop's power not 
only to overtake, but to go by. him, and reach the winning post by many 
Jengths.” ; 


BENJAMIN VicToR to DAvip GARRICK. 
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in the season of 1750, commencing on September the 19th, 
Mr. Thomas King, engaged from Drury-lane Theatre, made his 
first appearance upon the Dublin stage, as Ranger in ‘‘ The Sus. 
picious Husband.” To rectify a few current mistakes in the bio. 
graphy of this eminent actor, we shall state some particulars of — 
his origin and career. He was born in August, 1730, in the parish 
of St. George, Hanover Square, though descended, in the direct 
line, from a respectable family long settled in Hampshire, and re. 
lated by the mother’s side to the Blisses established in the ‘county 
of Gloucester. His education was obtained at Westminster-school, 
upon leaving which his father, a tradesman, articled him to an 
attorney, with whom he continued but a short time, and, having 
exercised his theatrical taste by a private performance, proceeded 


to Tunbridge Wells, where he joined an itinerant company. 


Among many vicissitudes to which this course of life subjected 
him, he once walked from Beaconsfield to London, and backagain 
the same day, to raise a small sum for the purchase of what are 
technically called the ‘* properties’’ essential to his performance 
of Richard the Third. The profits of this arduous undertaking 
amounted to three pence half penny, and a few ends of candle, 
the latter of which were presented to some green-room goddess 
of whom he had become locally enamoured. 

In June 1748, he obtained an introduction to Mr. Richard 
Yates; whom he accompanied on a_ professional excursion to 
Windsor, from which place he was invited by Garrick to Drury- 
lane, fora term of two years, and made his debut as Allworth in 
«« A New way to Pay Old Debts,” being his first appearance, as 
the play-bills untruly stated, upon any stage. In the Summer 
recess of 1749, he played with Mrs. Pritchard in a temporary 
Theatre fitted up at Jacob’s Well, near Bristol, and at the ex- 
piration of his engagement wiih Garrick, proceeded to Dublin, 
as already-recorded. The subsequent pursuits of Mr. King have 
been amply detailed, and we have only to relate that his death 
occurred at his house in Store-street, Bedford Square, on the 11th. 
of Dec. 1805, attended by a sincere lamentation of those great 
and good qualities for which he had long been distinguished. 

At this period Mr, Thomas Davies, the biographer of Garrick, and 




















bl og asperity. Davies played many characters of consequence beneath 
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this amiable wife, were also retained for the service of the Theatre, 
their respective appearances being made as Sciolto in ‘* The 
Fair Penitent,” and Indiana in “« The Conscious Lovers.” Mr. 
Davies was born in the year 1710,. and completed his education 
® at the university of Edinburgh, where he studied in 1728, and 
© 1729. He sustained the part of Young MWilmot, in Lillo'’s ‘* Fa- 
‘tal Curiosity,” on its original representation, in 1736, at the Hay- 





market, under the management of Henry Fielding. Heafterwards 
‘commenced bookseller in Duke’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane, but 
> experienced misfortunes that induced him to resume his theatrical 
© occupation. Among many provincial peregrinations he visited the 


— 
ne 


company at York, from whence he proceeded to Dublin, and, 
about 1752, obtained a situation for Mrs. Davies and himself at 
Drury-lane Theatre. Here he continued in tolerable estimation 
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till the appearance of Churchill’s ‘* Rosciad,”* in which, after a 


Mace 


moderate notice of Havard, the author has thus violently censured 


zs 


ee link 


the pretensions of Mr. Davies : 


ot 











“* With him came Davies :—On my life, 
‘¢ That Davies hath a very pretty wife ! 
** Statesman all over!—In plots famous grown !— 


‘* He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.”’ 


* This is a harsh sentence, and its unfairness is fully equal to its 


the eye of Garrick, and, we are entitled to presume, if not with 
excellence, at least with propriety. The candour and calmness 
with which Mr. Davies has considered this publication, in his ex- 
cellent «« Life of Garrick,” must excite our surprise and applause, 





* This poem was published in March, 1761, or rather stole into the world > 
having been barely announced by one or two advertisements. Churchill’s 
point of observation was generally on the front row of the pit, from whence 
he could best discern the workings of passion in the actors, or what they 


substituted in its place. The effects of this satire upon its subjects was vari- 


ous, but frequently severe, Yates, in anger at the inclusion of his wife, 
had nearly proceeded to extremities. Havard was more offended than became 
a man so placid and dispassionate. Davies relinquished the profession. King 
was displeased, ‘but kept his temper ; and Foote avowed the most outrageous 
resentment. 
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particularly when it is remembered, that he left the stage upon 
this cruel attack, and sacrificed a handsome income to the pride 
of his spirit, and the warmth of his feelings.* He opened a shop, 
accordingly, about 1762, in Great Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
where, in 1773, he printed two volumes of ‘‘ Miscellaneous and 
Fugitive Pieces,” which he advertised in the news-papers, during 
Dr. Johnson's journey to the Hebrides, ‘‘ By the Author of the 
Rambler.” Johnson felt at first extremely offended by this liberty, 
and with competent reason; but, upon consideration of his poor 
friend's narrow circumstances, and that he had merely speculated 
upon a little profit, he soon relented, and continued his kindnes 
as before. 

In 1775, Mr. Davies again became insolvent, but his friends 
exerted themselves warmly for his re-establishment, and ‘* none ci 
them’’ (in his own words) ‘‘ were more active to serve him, than 
those who had suffered most by his failure.’’ Their efforts were 
powerfully promoted by Dr. Johnson, who prevailed upon all those 
over whom he could exercise any influence, to assist ‘* Tom Da- 
vies,” for whom a benefit was procured, upon the most libera! 
terms,t from the late Mr. Sheridan, director of Drury-lane 
Theatre. 





x 





‘¢ After he (Mr. Davies) went away, Johnson blamed his foll; 
in quitting the stage, by which he and his wife got five hundred pounds a year. 
I said, I believed it was owing to Churchili’s attack upon him :— 
‘*s He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.”’ 
‘ JOHNSON. I believe so too, Sir. But what a man is he, who is to be 
driven from the stage by a line? Another line would have driven him from 
his shop.” —Boswell’s JOHNSON. 


sy 


benefit at Drury-lane theatre, as some relief to his unfortunate circumstances. 





‘¢ Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to have a 


We were all warmly interested for his success, and had contributed to it. 
However, we thought there was no harm in having our joke, when he could 
not be hurt by it. I proposed that he should be brought on to speak a pro- 
logue upon the occasion ; and I began to mutter fragments of what it might 
be ; as, that when now grown old, he was obliged to cry, ‘* Poor Tom's 
a-cold ;"*—that he owned he had been driven from the stage by a Churchill, 
but that this was no disgrace, for a Churchill had beat the French ;—that he 
had been satirized as ‘‘ mouthing a sentence as curs mouth a bone,’’ but he 
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Upon the death of Garrick, in January, 1779, Davies com- 
menced his Memoirs of that distinguished performer, at the sti- 
mulation of Dr. Johnson, who supplied the narrative of Garrick’s 
early life, furnished many anecdotes, and wrote the paragraph 
with which the work commences :—‘‘ All excellence has a right to 
be recorded. I shall therefore think it superfluous to apologize 
for writing the life of aman, who, by an uncommon assemblage 
of private virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a public pro- 
fession.” By this production Mr. Davies acquired emolument and 
celebrity. It has passed through four editions, and is still con- 
sulted as a valuable melange of entertainment and instruction.— 
His ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellanies” were reprinted a few days before his 
death, which occurred on the 5th of May, 1785. He was buried, 
by his own desire, in the vault of St. Paul’s church, Covent-gar- 
den, close by the coffin of his neighbour, Mr. Grignion, the 
watch-maker. ; | 

Mr. Davies possessed much intellectual ability, governed by | 
sound scholastic acquirement, and prided himself through life on 
being admitted to the society and affection of his superiors. In 
Dr. Johnson he found an Atlas for his little world of literature 
and distress ; nor was he unworthy of the protection that valuable 
man afforded.{ Many scattered effusions of his pen are preserved 





was now glad of a bone to pick.—Nay, (said Johnson,) [ would have him to 
say,— 
*¢ Mad Tom is come to see the world again.” 


Bosweil’s JOHNSON. 


} “ To Mr. THOMAS DAVIES. 
‘© DEAR Sirk, 

** I have had, indeed, a very heavy blow;* but God, who yet spares my 
life, I humbly hope will spare my understanding, and restore my speech. As 
Iam not at all helpless, I want no particular assistance, but aim strongly af- 
fected hy Mrs. Davies’s tenderness ; and when I think she can do me good, 
shall be very glad to call upon her. [ had ordered friends to be shut out ; but 
one or two have found their way in; and if you come, you shall be admitted : 


* A paralytic stroke, which he suffered two days previous to the date of 
this letter. | 


Vor. X.—No. 55. Q 
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in ‘* The St. James’s Chronicle,” and other branches of the public 
press. Several biographical sketches are prefixed to the works of 
those writers they enumerate, and among these ‘‘ The Life of Mas- 
singer,” attached to Monck Mason's imperfect collection of that 
poet, has alone been superseded by the copious illustrations of the 
ingenious Mr. Gifford. His ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellanies’” are a trea- 
sure of record and research; and his “ Life of Garrick’’ has 
strengthened its claims to approval, by the successless emulation 











of Arthur Murphy. a 
E. N.B. a 
(To be continued.) q 

THE DRAMATIST.—No. IV. 

The annexed letter is selected from a publication by Mr. Benja- : 
min Victor, whose tract upon theatrical occurrences has been dig- ‘ 
nified with the appellation of ‘* A History of the Stage.” This 3 
gentleman enjoyed an extensive connection among the Thespian 2 


fraternity, to whom his opinions were distributed with uncom- oe 
mon candour, and obtained, at least, an attentive reception. 7 
Many of his critical remarks are tinctured with acuteness, and a 
the subjoined article evinces much free and judicious observation. 2 
We have only to premise, in addition, that Garrick relinquished 2 
the part of Othello, after a trial or two to accomplish its perform- 





for | know not whom I can see that will bring more amusement on his tongue, 
or more kindness in his heart. 





I am, &c. 


June 18, 1783. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a memorial of Johnson’s regard 
for Mr. Davies, to whom I was indebted for my introduction to him. He,in- 
deed loved Davies cordially, of which I shall give the following little evi- 





dence :—One day, when he had treated him with too much asperity, Tom, 
who was not without pride and spirit, went off in a passion ; but he had hardly 
reached home, when Frank,+ who had been sent after him, delivered this 
note :—‘* Come, come, dear Davies, I am always sorry when we quarrel ;— 
send me word that we are friends.”’ 





Boswell’s JOUNsON, ; 
+ Fiancis Barber. Sce vol. ix. page 38¢. / 
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ance, which subjected him, amidst many proofs of failure, to the 
triumphant sarcasms of Quin, who, when asked by a lady how he 
liked Mr. Garrick in Othello—** Othello, Madam ?’’ (replied the 
cynic,) Psha! no such thing. There was a little black boy> like 

Pompey, attending there with the tea-kettle, who fretted and - 

fumed about the stage, but I saw no Othello.” 





To DAVID GARRICK, Esq. 
Dear Sir, March 14, 3744. 


You are pleased earnestly to desire my sentiments of you, in the 
character of Othello.*—They wait on you in the following friendly . 
dress. 

My closest attention was never more commanded than by you 

last night in Othello. In the Memoirs of the late Mr. Booth—in 

y his theatrical character, Othello is mentioned—and at the close of 

_ it, I was enthusiast enough to prophesy—but last night you was 

very near making a convert of the prophet himself. 


I own I was most inclined to fear for you in your address to the 

senate; but there, even there, you excelled your present rival,+ 

_ whose merit lies chiefly in declamation. 

a I found you had very judiciously applied your study to all the 

) great and striking passages in the character.—The trance + had a 

fine effect; your manner of falling into it, and recovery from it, 

was extremely beautiful ! ) 

After thus happily conquering the difficulties, and sailing safely 

_ by those rocks on which so many have been cast away, it would 

be ridiculous to make the least doubt of your ability to act this 
character in the utmost perfection. But to arrive at this point, 
there are some things to be done. I thought your pauses, in ge- ' 
neral, not long enough, particularly in that famous soliloquy— 


‘* This fellow’s of exceeding honesty.” 





I think you should look long after him (Iago) before you speak, 





* Mr. Garrick’s first appearance in this part was made on the 8th.—Eb. 

+ Mr. Quin. 7 | 

} This portion of the character, from its extreme length, has been omitted 

for many years, to the regret of many sensible actors. It occurs in Act iv. 
sc. 1, of the original drama. 
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and in the three places in that speech, if the pauses are nota little 
longer than you made them, the transitions appear too sudden ; 
but your greatest and most apparent negleet, was in the scene in 
the fourth act with Emilia, when Desdemona enters to you, and 
(taking her hand) you say— 

‘¢ Let me see your eyes.’ ———— 


It is evident, the words that follow— 


** Look in my face.”’ 


are spoke in anger ; Othello, at that instant, observing the atten- 
tive eye of Emilia upon him, quits his wife with these words— 


‘* Some of your function, mistress, &c.”’ 


and pushes her out of the room. You will easily observe this 
must not be spoken in anger, but in a peevish, smothered, con- 
temptuous tone, and exactly the same when he calls her if, and 
throws the money at her ; this you did last night, not only in a 
wrong tone of voice, but in too much hurry. 

To fix this upon your mind a little closer, give me leave to ob- 
serve, that you commit the same fault in your Hamlet (a part in 
which you excel all within my memory) in the scene with Rosencrass 
and Gildenstern, where they attempt to discover the true cause of 
your disorder. After Hamlet has ridiculed their attempt, by the 
stops on the flute, he says—‘* S’death! do you think I am easier 
to be played on than a pipe ?”,—This demands the same tone of 
contempt, which you spoke in a loud tone of anger, by which the 
sense is quite mistaken, and the dignity of the character lost. 

‘Those gentlemen who are in the interest of your rival (for by 
this character and King John the contention for fame is confirmed) 
say, that by your features you make comedy of that famous scene 
between King John and Hubert ; and why is this?) The reason is 
obvious. Your rival shows in his looks and actions all he feels; 
which being little, he expresses little: you, who have a quick 
conception, aided by a large quantity of spirits, are, perhaps, too 
apt to run into the contrary extreme. I must confess, for my 
own part, I could wish in many places in Othello, your gestures 
were less violent, because in all parts of distress there is an ex- 
treme point, and there the utmost emotion would appear natu- 
rally beautiful. 
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As you have the happiness of a most expressive countenance, 
you may safely trust more to that ; which, with your proper and 
pathetic manner of speaking, would charm more successfully, 
if those violent, and seeming artful emotions of body were a 
little abated. 

You see, sir, I have delivered my sentiments with the freedom 
of areal friend. I dare submit them to the censure of the noble 
lord* I found with you in your dressing room last night, and 
will even give you his agreeable, avowed partiality into the bar- - 
gain, because, I have a high opinion of his lordship’s judgement 
and regard to truth. But, whatever may be the fate of this ad- 
venture, pray believe that in the wide circle of your friends, you 
have not a greater admirer, nor a more sincere well-wisher than, 


Dear Nir, 
Your faithful friend, 
~ And Servant. 





From a subsequent letter in the same volume, dated September 
14, 1745, we learn that the foregoing remarks appeared, through 
an unknown channel, in ‘* The London Courant,” a paper of 
that period, published by one Hinton, in St Pauls Church-yard. 
Their appearance is strongly regretted by Victor to Garrick, and 
after professing a belief that the publication, at such a juncture, 
was intended ‘to serve some purpose,” he concludes by an 
avowal of his readiness to procure Mr. en ” all manner of 
satisfaction possible for this rude injury.” | 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Drury Lane Theatre, February 10. 
Mr. Epitor. | 
I am an old hand ir the house, and have been a frequent wit- 
ness of many transactions not undeserving of your notice. Bya 





* Earl of Rochford. 
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recent arrangement my best friends, the box-keepers of this 
establishment, are subjected to an inconvenience upon which | 
am emboldened to solicit your attention andadvice. Mr. Peter 
Moore, M.P. whose star is now predominant in the direction 
of our affairs, has ordained a nightly change of the stations occu- 
pied in general by those to whom I have alluded. When these 
individuals arrive at the theatre, they are distributed in various 
unexpected parts, and the means of emolument to which they 
have been so long accustomed, are broken up and destroyed, 
without benefit to any body. In short, sir, the box-keeper who 
may have habitually increased his narrow income from the dona- 
tions of those who were acquainted with his diligence and address, 
is now removed from the spot to which his friends are resorting, 
and he and his successor, being equally new to the walks they are 
put upon, become mutually impoverished by this unnecessary 
and injudicious change. 

Now, sir, let me inform you that Mr. Peter Moore had appoint- 
ed two ‘ followers of his own" as Box-keepers to the Upper Cir- 
cle, and being conscious that the path of their duties was not so 
profitable as the stations assigned to some others below, the said 
Mr. Moore proposed and effected this change for the sole advan- 
tage of the two persons thus specified. And why not, you may 
triumphantly inquire? Surely, you will say, these men are not 
to be excluded from the emoluments enjoyed by more fortunate 
members of their fraternity. Let us recollect, however, that 
these ‘‘more fortunate members’ have a strony plea in their 
seniority to the situations they held, and the favoured competitors 
by whom they are superseded, possessed a sure and ultimate claim 
in the length of their services, to the recompense which’ similar 
pretensions have attained. If this sort of jumble is to be coun- 
tenanced, the British prime Minister and his meanest clerk may 
act in rotation, not, indeed, that I would insinuate any harm to 
the public welfare from such an arangement. To be serious, 
however, I solicit your immediate insertion of this letter, which 
may check a growing innovation upon the rights of an industri- 
ous body, by attracting the attention of its superiors. 


I am, Sir, from each end of the Second Circle, 


Your Obedient Servant. 
An OLD &> 
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Mr. BOOTH. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 




















Sir, 


As the new Richard, who, in the opinions of many, ‘* enacts 
more wonders than a‘man,” has aroused much conversation, 
and excited equal curiosity, permit me, by the medium of your 
amusing work, to record a few facts for the assistance of future 
biography. 

Junius Booth is the son of a respectable solicitor, residing in 





Newman-street, Oxford-street, and having testified a theatrical 


eh ae 
4th 


turn at an early age, made a trial of his talents, for the first time, 


cme 
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in the play of ‘‘ John Bull,” at a temporary theatre, in Pancras- 
street, Tottenham-court Road, upon which occasion, about four 

_ years ago, he supported the part of Frank Rochdale. You wil) — 
laugh, Mr. Editor, at the information I am compelled to give you 
upon this performance, which was got up by milkmen, glaziers, 
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&c. in a hay-loft, over a receptacle for. cows. It was altogether 
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a ludicrous exhibition, though the most amusing incident, with 
every respect for the jokes of George Colman, the younger, 
resulted from the fatal mistake of a towering genius, who played 
Dennis Brulgruddery, and tore down the representation of ‘* The 

_ Red Cow,” in a hasty, ineffectual attempt to dash through the 
door. This misfortune dashed the dashing actor, though it added 
even more than his merit (mirabile dictu!) to the visible enjoy- 
ment of the evening. These meetings, by the way, in a serious 
whisper, are among those slips of ‘« wilderness” which some pro- 
per interference should restrain : they generally originate in idle- 
ness, and terminate with immorality. 


| 
bat 
a * 





Here, Mr. Booth’s performance was really noticed for its em- 
phasis and propriety ; the frequency of applause lent a proud sti- 
mulus to his ambition, and he soon after joined Mr. Penley’s 
company at Peckham, from whence, after an ineffectual applica- 
tion to the Haymarket, and a journey to Holland, where he inter- 
married with a fair native, Mr. Booth obtained an engagement 
of two pounds a week at Covent-garden, and appeared as Silvius in 

* As you Like It,” to the Rosalind of Mrs. Alsop. He played ano- 
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ther part—** by Jupiter, forgot !""—which afforded him no fairer 
opportunity for the exercise of his aspiring genius, and he removed, 
at the close of the season, to Trotter’s establishments at Brighton 
and Worthing, where his “ first step” into notoriety was ‘‘ on” 
the ‘‘ head” of Sir Giles Overreach, which he performed almost 
without preparation, owing to a disappointment in the non-arri- 
val of Mr. Kean. In regard to his recent debdt, the discrimina.- 
tion and impartiality of your strictures preclude my observation, 
yet I must be permitted to remark, that Mr. Booth was actually 
offered his primitive salary, in contradiction to the serious, sober 
statement of Mr. Fawcett, who is well aware that his assertions 
are directly at variance with the truth, so far as a reference was 
intended to the bargains with Mr. Cooke and Miss O'Neill, both 
of whom came to town upon very handsome terms. The lady 
had been previously recommened by Mr. Kean to the Drury-lane 
directors, and was offered three pounds a-week beyond the amount 
of her engagement at Covent-garden Theatre, where I have rea- 
son to believe she preferred a station, from the absence of every 
competitor by whom her career might be impeded. 


On Monday last, when Mr. Kean, in a casual attendance, 


upon the Committee, had ascertained the fluctuating condition of 
Mr. Booth’s proposals, he most generously pressed his accession 
upon the notice of the members assembled, and obtained an 
authority to secure him for the service of the Theatre.  Fur- 
nished with this permission, Mr. Kean repaired to the stage- 
entrance in Hart-street, and having acquired a knowledge of Mr. 
Booth’s lodging, conveyed him in his chariot to Drury-lane, and 
procured a ratification of the preliminaries upon which he had 
been retained. At this interview Mr. Booth received an intima- 
tion, to which he cheerfully assented, that his settled situation 
would be of a decided, secondary nature. The modern Teucer 
was then consigned to the protection of his friendly Ajax, anda 
jocular caution being given to Mr. Kean by the of 
not to involve his new pupil in any bacchanalian festival, the 
open-hearted patron of rival merit replied, with a significant smile, 
** We'll teach him to drink deep ere he depart.” 





I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Wednesday, 19th of February. IGNOTO. 
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In addition to the exclusive intelligence of this young gentle- - 
man, we present our readers with the following placards, ad- 


vertisements, &c. to which his extraordinary conduct has given 


occasion. 

A great disappointment occurred at Drury-lane Theatre on Sa- 
turday evening, from the unexpected absence of the above gentle- 
man, who had been announced to perform the part of Iugo for the 
second time. The house filled at an early hour, and after consi- 
derable delay had taken place, and much disapprobation been ex- 
pressed, the Manager came forward, and read a note from Mr. 
Booth, as transcribed below. 

Mr. Rae added, that he did not not receive this note till be- 
tween three and four o'clock that afternoon, and lost no time 
in proceeding towards Mr. Booth’s house, to endeavour to learn 
further particulars. In his way he met a friend, who told him 
that he had left Mr. Booth well at one o'clock. On arriving at 
the house, Mrs. Booth informed him that her husband, complain- 
ing of being unwell, had gone out—if he had quitted town it was 
more than she knew. Under these circumstances, Mr. Kean had 
kindly agreed to perform Iago; and he, Mr. Rae, would under- 
take Othello. 

To this arrangement considerable oppositiof arose, and there 
was a pretty general call for Kean in Othello instead of Iago. 
Amidst the confusion, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester entered 
the house, and God, save the King was called for and sung with 
great effect, amidst the warmest demonstrations of loyalty 
from all parts of the house. The whole audience thus became in 
a state of perfect good humour, and the originally proposed ar- 
rangement was agreed to without further opposition. Mr. Kean, 
as Iago, was rapturously applauded and Mr. Rae’s exertions 


throughout Othello were rewarded with the warmest testimonials 
of approbation. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, Monday, Feb. 24, 1817. 
» consequence of the disappointment the public experienced on Saturday 
night at Drury-lane Theatre, by the non-appearance of Mr. Booth in the cha- 
racter of Jago, and hand-bills having been posted yester-day (Sunday) in all 
parts of the town, stating that Mr. Booth had entered into a 
Vor. X.—No. 55. 
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with the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre for three years, the Manager 
of Drury-lane Theatre thinks it due from him to the public, to state, that on 
Monday last, the 17th instant, Mr. Booth signed a written engagement to 
Drury-lane Theatre for three years, on terms proposed by himself, \aving 
previously stated that he had no engagement with the Covent-garden propri- 
etors; that all treaty with that Theatre was at an end, and that he had 
requested his name to be taken out of their bills, which had accordingly been 
done, as appeared by the bills of that day. In pursuance of which engagement 
he performed the part of Jago on Thursday night, and was announced to re. 

- peat the character on Saturday the 22d, Monday the 24th, and Tuesday the 
25th instant. That about half-past three o’clock, on the afternoon of Satur. 
day, the following note was received from Mr. Booth :— 


MR. BOOTH’S NOTE TO MR. RAE. 


Saturday, Feb. 22, 1817. 
«< Mr. Booth presents his compliments to Mr. Rae, and is sorry to inform him 


that he finds himself so extremely ill from the agitation he has suffered during 
this last week, that it is totally out of his power to perform this evening, and 
that he is gone a little way out of town to endeavour to restore his health.” 


After receiving this note, the Manager was not prepared for another com- 
munication, which was made by Mr. Booth late on the same night in a letter 
to the Sub-committee of management, stating the fact of his having entered 
into a new engagement with the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre, iu 
pursuance of which the announcement was made of Mr. Booth’s appearance 
at that Theatre for to-morrow evening. 

The Manager does not presume to make any comment on this most extra- 
ordinary proceeding, but leaves it to the public to draw its own conclusion: 
as to the conduct of Mr. Booth, as well as that of the proprietors of Covent- 
garden Theatre, to whom his engagement at this Theatre has been notified, 
and who can have no legal claim to his services, 


The fact with respect to Mr. Booth is, that repenting his con- 
duct, in having so abruptly left Covent-garden Theatre, he ha: 
adjusted his differences with the proprietor, and returned to that 
Theatre, as appears by the following 


Copy of a Letter sent by Mr. Booth, on Saturday Night, to the Drury-Lane 


Committee, explanatory of his reasons for returning to’ Covent-garden 
Theatre. 


‘* GENTLEMEN.—In an unguarded moment I quitted Covent-garden Theatre, 
(where the most elegible situation for the exertion of my professional talents 
was open to me) to go over to Drury-lane Theatre, where I have sINcE found. 
and felt to my cost, that every character which I was either desirous or capa- 
ble of playing, was already in possession, and that there was no chance of mv 
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appearing in the same. What occasion, therefore, ‘could you have for me, 
unless to crush any talent I may possess, in its infancy? I have now seen 
through my error, and have therefore renewed the negociation, which was so 
unfortunately interrupted, with the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre, 
and have just signed a regular article with them for three years ; consequently 
] have na longer the power of appearing again at Drury-lane Theatre, and you 
will have the goodness to take my name entirely out of your bills. 

‘‘ | have heard, Gentlemen, that your treasury has benefited considerably 
from my appearance on Thursday last: I ask no pecuniary recompence for it. 
I only request that you will not seek to persecute or molest a young man, just 
entering into life, and who cannot afford either to be shelved (according to 
the theatrical phrase) at Drury-lane Theatre, or to be put into such charac- 
ters as, must infallibly mar all his future prospects. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 


J. BOOTH.” 


These documents have been extended by the following, which 
appeared in the public papers on Tuesday the 25th :— ™ 


(CIRCULAR. ) Covent- Garden Theatre, 


Monday, Feb. 24. 
Mr. BOOTH. 


In reply to the Circular, dated Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, Feb. 24, the 


Proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre feel it incumbent on them to state to 
the public the following facts :— 


“* Ist. That Mr. Booth having performed two nights at Covent-garden 
Theatre, and a negociation going on for a three-years’ engagement, the 
Drury -lane Sub-Committee, previous to their opening a treaty with Mr. Booth, 
were bound, by long-established honourable agreement, to apply to the Co- 
vent -garden proprietors, and learn from them if'such negociation was broken 
off ; but, contrary to such fair and open communication, they, in the absence 
of the Covent-garden proprietors, sent for Mr. Booth to the Committee-room, 
where he hastily signed a memorandum for an engagement ; against which one 
of the Covent-garden proprietors, on his coming to town an hour afterwards, 
openly and vainly remonstrated with the Sub-Committee. 

2dly. That under such circumstances, the proprietors of Covent-garden 
Theatre, conceiving they had a lawful claim on Mr. Booth’s services, were 
about to take legal measures against him ; when, through the medium of a 
friend of Mr. Booth, who saw his distress of mind in eonsequence of the 
perilous situation in which he had rashly and unguardedly placed himself, the 
negociation was renewed, and finally terminated on Saturday, when the 
Covent-garden proprietors would, with pleasure, have permitted Mr. Booth 


to perform for that evening at Drury-lane Theatre, but he was literally too ill 
to make the attempt. 
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3dly. For the truth of the above statement, and for the justice of their 
case, the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre are ready to refer to any 
tribunal competent to decide on theatrical questions ; but whatever may be 
the result of the decision, the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre intreat 
that "Mr. Booth may not be made the victim of disputes between the two 
Theatres : his youth and inexperience alone having placed him in a dilemma, 
from which, it is hoped, the usual candour and liberality of an English Pub- 
lic will still rescue him. 

As a proof of the accuracy of the above statement, the follow- 
ing letter from the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, who was the 
leading member of the Sub-committee of Drury-lane Theatre 
when the agreement alluded to was ratified, and now possesses a 
great interest in that concern, is annexed. 


COPY OF A LETTER TO H. HARRIS, ESQ. 

32 Clarges-street, Feb. 4, 1817. 
“© My Dear Sir.—The terms of the honourable agreement between the two 
Patent Theatres, to which you allude, I have no difficulty in stating. 1 was 
made acquainted with them as soon as I was called upon to act as a Member 
of the Commitee for managing Drury-laue Theatre ; and this act of our pre- 
decessors was confirmed by my colleagues and myself in the conviction of its 
being for our mutual benefit. {f understood it to be distinctly agreed upon, 
that when either party became aware that the other Theatre had been in 
treaty with a performer within a year from such time, that they were first to 
ascertain from their rival that any such treaty was entirely at an end before 

they listened to any proposition from the performer. 

** 1am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
*¢ DOUGLAS KINNAIRD.” 

Enclosed with the above was a written paper stating that a 
person had informed the Proprietors of his being where a club, 
called the Wotves was accustomed to assemble, and that “he 
heard the whole party pledge themselves to drive Mr. Bootu from 
the stage.’’ The Proprietors say they discredit this, though their 
informant offered them a list of the names of the Club. They add 
—‘Such a dreadful combination surely never could exist; the 
severest punishment the laws could inflict would be too lenient 


for such conspirators against an unprotected and inexperienced 
youth.” 

Upon this subject we have many circumstances to record, and 
much observation to offer. In our next the subject will be re- 
sumed, and we can now only allow ourselves to state, that Mr. 
Booth was driven from the stage on Tuesday last, with the most 
audible symptoms of independance and disgust. 
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Literary Webvtelw. 


‘¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur.”’ 
QUINTILIAN, 


—_————e 


Actors and Editors,a Poem; by an under Graduate. Sheerwood, Neely, and 

Jones “s. and 6d. 

We have a serious complaint to prefer against the writer of 
this pamphlet, for a violation of that agreeable promise, contained 
in the subjoined extract :—‘* It would however be well if all authors 
who find they have very little to say by way of preface, would con- 
fine their words to a small number, and this plan I shall adopt ; 
the same system I have pursued in the following poem, which 
has at all events the charm of brevity,’’ &c.- Now who would 
conceive that our patience, like ‘‘ a tired mare,” has been com- 
pelled to wade through six pages of prose, and eight hundred and 
ten lines of poetry ?—We beg pardon—not of poetry, but a barhba- 
rous jingle standing half-way between the bells of a waggon-horse, 
and the music of a babe’s rattle. The efforts of this ‘‘ Under 
Graduate” have convinced us that he has enjoyed the familiarity 
with harmonius sound and solid sense, of which we could, in 
some measure, scarcely venture to accuse him; but having posi- 
tively embodied the definition of Milton, we are bound to admit 
that his sublimities have not been neglected. ‘* Rhyme,” observes 
the great author of Paradise-Lost, “is no necessary adjunct, or 
true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer works especially, 
but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter 
and lame metre; graced indeed since by the use of some famous 
modern poets, carried away by custom, but much to their own 
vexation, hindrance, and constraint, to -express many things 
otherwise, and for the most part worse, than else they would 
have expressed them.” Here is a singular analysis of the poem be- 
fore us, and our readers will not hastily tax us with improper se- 
verity, when aware of the bitter task which awaits them upon 


its perusal. 
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The first passage is one of the very few throughout the work in 
which we can trace ten syllables together divested of a fault. 
Perhaps a similar instance may be found elsewhere, but that for- 
tunate discovery will not invalidate our general observation. 
The “ bondage of rhyming” has clogged our poet's career in his 
second line, for what is implied by the word ‘* balderdash”’ that 
every previous epithet has not expressed ? It is the ‘* rude mix- 
ture” by which balderdash is constituted, and surely the combina- 
tion of ‘censure, praise,” and ‘bad prose” made up the very 
phrase by which they have been extended. What is the import, 
too, of ‘* paper” scribes? If the stylus and tabula of the ancients 
were still in vogue, the force of distinction might be admitted : 
but believing, as we sincerely do, that this ‘‘ Under Graduate” 
knew no more of those writing materials than his Muse of Horace, 


we must leave him without remorse to wallow in the filth of tau- 


tology, and put up with the consolation of his own achievements, 
Mr. Perry, of ‘¢ the Morning Chronicle,” is now attacked upon 
the evident leaning of his theatrical strictures to the interests of 


Drury-lane theatre, a bias which the satirist attempts to explain, 
by an insinuation of the ‘‘ shares” he is known to have purchas- 
ed in that property. Mr. Perry's predilection for Mr. Kean has 
been early and consistent ; the warmth of his approbation is still 
supported by the coolness of his judgement, and the remarks 
upon this great actor's performance with which ‘‘ The Morning 
Chronicle’ abounds, are not distinguished, at least, by more 
zeal than refinement. ‘The comparative efforts, it is true of Mr. 
Young, in ‘Richard the Third,” were improperly neglected, 
but it is hardly fit to impute unfair motives for this treatment, 
when Mr. Perry has so fair a reason to allege for his indifference, 
in the soporific equanimity of Mr. Young’s most impassioned 
exertions. ; 

The ‘ Graduate’ now proceeds to a furious assault upon Mr. 
Kean himself, and having terminated a swinging couplet with 
the words ‘ gone” and “ forlorn,’ much in the same manner 
that Baron Piffleberg opposes thumping to dumpling, involves his 
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‘‘ Richard, Honey-Moon,* or Overreach,” 


in a most appalling chatge of pantomime ; till at last, with a 
melody we intreat our readers to remark, 


‘¢ Some simple wight says, pray what does that mean?” 


and is answered with the surly ‘* contempt” due to such an ig- 
norant questioner, ‘¢ ‘tis Kean.” Aye, Kean, Mr. “ Graduate,” 
the very clipping of whose golden ore will enrich your sordid | 
grasp, till the laws of criticism are directed to its offences, and 
award the punishment from which obscurity can alone protect . 
you. The Kean, sir, whose unparalleled merits have triumphed 
over the basest endeavours of envy and artifice ; whose genius has 
towered above slander and misrepresentation, as the bright orb of 
day bursts beyond the mountain-pinnacles that shroud his bright- 
ness, and in soaring to the summit of opposition, aspires to the 
climax of glory. 
‘An unfortunate allusion is made to the verses of Churchill— 


** Think of those lines which critic Churchill writ”’— 


a scrap of advice, which, under existing circumstances, we 
think it prudent to forego. The poetry of Churchill, however, 
is a pretty retreat from the stupefaction of literary labour, and 
upon this occasion, with dulness all around us, we may apply to 
it for the comforts of that dry-bed in a wet room, so forcibly: re- 
commended by old Elwes, as ‘‘ a very snug corner in the rain.” 
We have at length proceeded to a most unmanly attack upon | 
Mr. Wallack, whose professional requisites, so generally admitted 
by fastidity and caprice, are evidently sacrificed by this critical 
Moloch, to some secret idol of his horrid devotions. The ele- 
gance of Mr. Wallack’s person is feebly traduced, and because 
his public efforts, coupled with a gentlemanly deportment, may 
have excited much female admiration, he is instantly vilified as a 


mere—‘‘ Ladies man,” and warned, in a note alone, however, 
against the future assumption of Joseph Surface, a performance 
by which ‘‘ The School for Scandal” was so powerfully assisted in 
vas recent representations. We are half-persuaded that this writer, 
ina sound and serious respect for Mr. Wallack’s abilities, has 
covertly endeavoured to promote them by an apparent depreciation,: 





* Quere. The Duke Aranza in Tobin’s « Honey-moon”’ ? 
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just as the hireling reminded Pericles of mortality in the midst of 
his triumphs. If, however, this benevolent suspicion should prove 
unfounded, and the ‘* Graduate’’ be seriously wretch enough to 
level his air-gun at an object unprepared for resistance, we trust 
the time will arrive when Justice 

‘© May put in ev’ry honest hand a whip, 

To lash the seribbler naked through reviews.” 

At the “ butt-end” of an unremitting attack upon the best and 
highest individuals of the Drury-lane company, an apostrophe is 
made to Elliston, in whose absence every friend of talent must 
sympathize. The Covent-garden actors are then accosted. Young 
is extolled for Othello, a character at which he sickens; and com- 
plimented upon Osmyn, a part he never played! ‘* Exquisite ob- 
server!’’ We will not condescend to pursue the wild track of 
adulation in which the ‘‘ Graduate” has indulged. His steeple- 
chase to the goal of criticism is not at all to our taste; and it is 
only owing to the velocity of such a career, that he has omitted, 
we presume, to daub Mr. Macready with his phosphoric light, 
and bid him shine, like the other illuminated figures, in the dark- 


ness of his thickened imagination. His omission of this gentle- 


man is singularly unfortunate, as he possesses génius to justify the 
most favourable notice, and has a bold original manner, which 
must ultimately break the fetters of oppression. 

We now bid adieu to this poem, of which the subject alone has 
entitled it to our notice. It comprises many specimens of vulga- 
rity, the whole of which may be referred, in homely language, to 
a want of knowing better. The worst rhymes are “ hard” and 
«¢ spared ;”” ‘“‘ doom” and “‘ Rome;” ‘‘ man” and ‘* gentleman,” 
&c. In constructive errors we cannot trust ourselves with a 
list of examples, and merely remind Mr. ‘‘ Graduate,” that the in- 
tegrity of the metaphor will not authorize him to assert, 





‘© The urn shall never rust !’”’ 


Of classical attainments we require more subtantial proofs than 
the trite quotation of ‘‘ Auri sacra fames,” ‘* Ex uno disce,”’ or 
* and as nothing farther has been adduced to 
maintain those pretensions, we must finally reduce his learning to 
the very low ebb of his liberality. 


‘© Risum teneatis ;’ 
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| Original Borctryp. 


‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write ; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccaneers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they sheuld try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.”’ SOUTHEY. 

Ee 
TO ELIZABETH. 


The summer's gay rose has been robb'd of its hue, 
That thy cheek with its tints may be dress‘d ; 
To thine eye the sweet violet yielded its blue, 
And the lily has whiten’d thy breast ! 


To Summer's productions thy beauties belong : 
They are mingled with exquisite art ; 

But to make such a form it took Nature so long, 
WinTER came ere she modell'd thy heart. 


Ah, yes, from the purest, the coldest of snows, 
Which carpet Diana's chaste bower, 

She moulded thy heart, Love, and bad it repose, 
Like a dew-drop congeal'd in a flower ! 


TO BESSY. 
Written while the sun was shining through a shower of snow. 
The sun-beams in heaven give tokens of spring, 
And spread o’er the scene a bright glow; 
But ere to our feelings their comforts they bring, 
They are chill’d and condens’d by the snow! 


It is thus that the beams of thine eye to my breast 
Can the hope of soft blisses impart ; 

But, alas! ere enjoy'd, all their warmth is repress d 
By the snow-chill that reigns in thy heart! 


Warm summer will come, and the snow melt away, 
And reveal all the floweret’s charms ; 

But when will the ice, that congcals thee to-day, 
Dissolve in the warmth of my arms ? 


Vou. X. No. 55. 
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A VALENTINE ADDRESSED TO 


Supposed to be written by a lady on the Eve of her marriage. 


While yet my thoughts can flow in rhyme, 

While yet the hand that writes is free, Love, 
While yet my heart, without a crime, 

May heave one parting sigh for thee, Love; — 
Upon this love-avowing day, 

(A day that comes in vain to me, Love ;) 
Accept the last sad mournful lay, 

My heart must e’er indite to thee, Love ! 





For soon the pangs that rend this breast, 
My aching heart must learn to hide, Love ; 
Soon must this face in smiles be drest, 
For I shall be Another's Bride, Love ! 
Yes '—I must learn to school my heart, 
Whene'er thy passing form I see, Love ; 
Yes '—I must feign—detested art !— 
Indiffrence—nay, dislike to thee, Love! 


Another must receive my vow~- 
Resistance,—grief—were all in vain, Love, 
Unmurm'ring, then, to fate I bow, 
For this proud heart shall ne’er complain, Love. 
But when thou hear’st the loud-tongu’d bell 
Proclaim, I am Another's Bride, Love ; 
Say ‘‘ It is Sappho’s fun’ral knell,” 
For joy—to me,—will then have died, Love! 


No word, no look, must e’er express 

All that I feel when thou art near, Love ; 
These eyes must lose their tenderness, | 

These lips be mute,—least others hear, Love ! 
But when I meet thee in the crow’d, 

Though smiles upon my cheek they see, Love, 
Ah! thou wilt know, they only shroud 

A silent heart that aches for thee, love! 
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But oh! I hope that ne'er again, 
Thine eyes will dare encounter mine, Love ; 
I could not hide the torturing pain, 
That rends my heart, at sight of thine, Love ; 
For cheerless is the glance of those, 
Whose cherished vows we must forego, Love ; 
Like the bright sun on Alpine snows, : 
That shines,—but warms not earth below, Love! 


Farewell—the taper’s dying ray, 
Warns my sad thoughts from thee to sever ; 
Another hour will bring the day, 
That blights each bud of hope for ever ; 
Yes, soon will morning, warm and bright, 
In golden beams of glory rise, Love ; 
Oh, that before its dawning light, 
Death’s hand would close these weary eyes, Love! 
Expire not yet, poor trembling flame, 
Unconscious witness of my sorrow ; 
Thy fate and mine appear the same, 
Both will be seal’d, before the morrow ; 
By fires too fierce consum'd away, 
Thou hast thine own destruction lighted ; 
And like thy fading beams are they, 
Whose youthful days by love are blighted ! 


‘Tis time this mournful theme to close,— 
My thoughts grow wild—my brain is burning ; 
And wavering reason ebbs and flows, 
While memory seems to madness turning ; 
The tears that in my eye-lids swell, 
To crystal ice-drops there are freezing ; 
‘Tis time, ‘tis time, to say farewell, 
For madness on my brain is seizing ! 


Valentine's Day, 1817. ; SAPPHO. 
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SONG. 





Air—* Nancy Dawson.” 





Pearly drops can ne’er beseem 
Eyes where brighter gems shou’d gleam, 
Vivid as Apollo’s beam, 

And chaste as Dian’s splendour ; 
Banish, then, the traitor tears, 
Silent sorrow still endears, 
Till the smile of Peace appears, 


More genial, true and tender. 


Why shou'd woman’s heart repine, 
Tho’ a lover's hand incline 





Honour’s bondage to resign, 
And savage rights recover ? 
Reason bids her scorn reject 
What her fondest hopes expect, 
Nor a tyrant lord elect, 
In such a faithless lover. 


Love is like a barbed shaft, 
Slender winds securely waft— 
We may struggle at the haft, 
But never can retrieve it; 
Rankled rudely in the breast, 
Crue] pangs the wound infest, 
Torn by pity, bringing rest, 
And pride, that wou'd relieve it. 


Triumph, then, ye slighted fair, 
Man no longer make your care, 
For, secure within your snare, 

He vainly woud avoid it ; 
Finds your chains are like the gift 
Stern Alcides ne'er could shift, 
Till he curs’d the donor's drift, 

And by his death destroy’d it. 

Theatre Royal, Bath. | 
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TRANSLATION. 


No. I. 
BALLAD. 
“<¢ Sul margine d'un rio,” 
‘Twas on-a river's verdant side 
I saw a nymph recline, 
Whose form, tho’ sway’d by mortal sleep, 
Betray’d an air divine. 
Methought if thus my easy heart, 
Her beauty can dispose, 
Farewell to all its treasur’d peace, 
When next her eyes unclose. 


Her lily hand sustain’d a cheek, 
Of far more florid hue, 

Than blushes on the queen of spring, 
When spreading to the dew. 

So bright a colour ne’er bedeck'd 
The gaudy, vaunting rose— 

Farewell to all my treasur’d peace, 
When next her eyes unclose. 


Tho’ urg’d by passion to approach, « 
My eager lip I check’d, 

And taught it, trembling, to retire, 
Nor trespass on respect. 

But love shall bid my heart be bold, 
Retrieve a lost repose, 

And double all its treasur’d peace, 
When next her eyes unclose. 


TRANSLATION. 
No. 2. 
SONG. 
“* Vittima Sventurata,” 
A victim still to love’s controul, 
My heart resigns its peace ; 
Then calm again my tortur’d soul, 
Or grant me, death, release ! 
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Ye gentle maids, whose rosy hours 
No lurking thorns conceal, 

Arraign with me the partial pow’rs, 
And mourn the fate I feel. 





LINES. 


To the tune of “« Peggy Band," written on hearing that 
melancholy uir played at midnight in the street. 


Some fairy spell around me plays, 
Whene'er I hear that tone ; 

To me it speaks of other days, 
And joys for ever flown ; 

The hearts that felt it then are cold, 
To them its charms are o’er ; 

The lips which breath'd that strain of old, 
Shall ne’er repeat it more. 


How sweetly, at this silent hour, 
It floats upon the wind ! 
Now melody has double pow'r 
Upon the pensive mind. 
And while I hear that well-known strain, 
By minstrel fingers play'd, 
I live o'er happier hours again, 
And present sorrows fade ! 


Then, oh, repeat that soothing lay ; 
"Tis like some magic charm, 

That's plac’d by Hope in life’s bleak way, 
To keep the bosom warm. 

And as the wand’rer of the night 


Hails morning's welcome beam, 
So mem'ry meets the lovely light, 
That cheer'd life’s early dream ! 





Woburn Place, Russell Square. 
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STANZAS TO 


Oh! blame not my lyre that its magical pow'rs 
So often awaken dull sorrow’s sad lay ; 
For, believe me, its chords have in happier hours, 
Been struck toa measure more lively and gay ; 
But the hand of misfortune fell cold on its strings, 
And check'd all the ardour of joy’s lighter tone ; 
And so close to its chords sad remembrance still clings, ° 
That sorrow yet claims ev'ry note for her own! 


Once blithely it echo'd to Hope’s fairy touch, 
And when pleasure’s warm fingers stray’d over the wire, 
The sounds they awaken’d enchanted so much, 
That the minstrel has wept with delight on his lyre ; 
Yet tho’ long it has slumber’d in silence and sadness, . 
Tho’ the cypress and willow around it have sprung ; 
To please thee, he'll try to remember past gladness, 
And wake the light lay that in boyhood he sung ! 


Thou hast smil'’d on the minstrel, and sadness must leave him, 
His hand shall remember its earlier thrill ; | 

Let fortune frown on, she no longer can grieve him, 
Since thine eyes look upon him with tenderness still. 

Ah! the light of thy smile can dispel ev’ry sorrow, 
As the sun-beam of ev’ning illumines the way, 

And bids the worn traveller look to the morrow, 
And forget all the storms he encounter'd to day ! 


SELIM. 


SONG. 


I want not wealth to make me great, 

I could not brook the monarch’s state ; 
No! be it mine to wander free, 

And taste the joys of Liberty ! 


I would not wear the kingly crown, 
{ could not rest on beds of down ; 
Ah! no, an humble life give me, 
With all the joys of Liberty ! 
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Still let me as the Zephyr rove, 
From myrtle bower to orange grove, 
And, like the gaily-ranging Bee, 

Sip ev'ry sweet at Liberty ! 








BALLAD.* 


‘* The red wine first must rise 
In their fair cheeks, my lord.’ 


‘* and then let’s dream 
Who’s best in favor.”’ 








SHAKSPEARE 


Shall I tell you the moment when woman's divine, 
Though dear at each moment to me ?— 

When her cheek is subdu'd by the rosy-red wine, 
That teaches her heart to be free. 

Would you have her eye sparkle with liquid delight, 
O, banish the beams of the sun! _ 

Let the bowl feed her wishes, and night, silent night, 
Complete what the bowl has begun. 


Be the orb of Apollo sunk deep in the wave, 
Ere beauty to youth is resign’d ; 
For the rein to her doves Venus never yet gave, 
Till Phoebus his car had declin’d. 
Then the nectar that’s fled from the cup to the lip, 
O, trace it, and make it thine own ; 
And, when day-light the blossoms of pleasure shall nip, 
Go, dream of the fruit that is flown! 
E. N B. 





* These words are adapted to a manuscript melody, and intended for pul- 
lication, 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 


‘© Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenth 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.”’ 
CLAUDIAN. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


1817. ‘ 
Feb. 1. Le Nozze di Figaro—Divertisement—La Partie de Chasse d’Henri 
Fig Quatre. 
. em @, Bid. — Ibid. Le Prince Troubadour. 
f 8. Ibid. — Ibid. Ibid. 
11. Griselda—Un Divertisement Asiatique—La Partie de Chasse, &c. 
13. Grand Masquerade. 
15. Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—Le Prince T roubadour, 
18. Ibid —_ Ibid—L’Amour et La Folie (first time. ) 
22. Ibid — Ibid—Ibid. 


— an 


» Our limits in the present number have precluded an elaborate 
= account of the performances at this place, which are, however, 
of too valuable a nature to escape attention, and will be duly no- 
ticed in our next. | 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


7. Oroonoko—Harlequin Horner. 

28. Know your own Mind—Ibid. 

29. Oroonoko—Bridal of Flora—Pannel; Don Guzman, Mr. Hughes . 
Don Carlos, Mr. S. Penley ; Don Fer dinand, Mr. Barnard ; Don 
Pedro, Mr. Kent; Octavio, Mr. Coveney ; Lazarillo, Mr. Fisher ; 
Muskato, Mr. Harley; Marcella, Mrs. Orger; Aurora, Mrs. 
Kuizht; Beatrice, Mrs. Alsop; Learnada, Miss Tidswell. 

. Oratorio. 

. Oroonoko—Bridal of Flora—Pannel. 

. Country Girl; Peggy, Mrs. Alsop—Harlequin Horner, 

. Richard the Third _ Ibid. 

. Country Girl _ ' Thid. 

. Orvonoko—Patrick’s Return (a dance)—Pannel. 

- Wonder—! bid—Weathercock. 

- Oroonoko—Ibid—Pannel. 

. Know your own Mind—lbid—High Life below Stairs; Duke’s Ser- 

vant, Mr. John Cooke. 

. New Way to pay Old Debts—Harlequin Horner. 

- Merchant of Venice—Patrick’s Return—Pannel. 

- Oroonoko—Ibid—Follies of a Day; Count Almaviva, Mr. Rae ; 
; Page, Miss Kelly ; Figaro, Mr. Harley ; Antonio, Mr. Munden; 
Vou, X.—No. 55. T 
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Basil, Mr. Fisher; Pedro, Mr. Minton; Countess, Mrs, Orger- 
Susan, Mrs. Alsop; Agnes, Miss Cooke. ; 
13. Honey-Moon—1bid—lIbid. 
14. Iron Chest—Harlequin Horner. 
15. Inconstant; Bisarre, Mrs. Alsop—Hariequin Horner. 
17. Hamlet—Patrick’s Return—Pannuel. 
. New Way to pay Old Debts—Ibid—Follies of a Day; Margave, 
Mrs, Orger. . 
19. No Pertormance. 
20. Othello; Jago, Mr. Booth—Patrick’s Return—Follies of a Day, 
21. No Performance. 
22. Othello—Pannel. 





HLL LLL 





HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


Saturday, February 8.—A Mr. John Cooke, ‘ from Exeter, 
was this evening laid a sacrifice upon the altar of criticisin, in 
the part of My Lord Duke, and a more proper victim for th 
fury of zeal we have seldom been compelled to observe. 


‘* here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout : 
Some hold the one, and some the other, 
But, howsoe’er they make a pother, 
The difference was so small, his brain 
Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain ; 
Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, call’d a fool.” 


We recollect this gentleman some seasons ago at one or two o! 
the minor Theatres, where his ambition was restricted to an hum- 
ble display of agility in the character of Clown, and the audience 
were but occasionally distressed by his attempts in a higher walk of 
the drama. By whom his propensities were urged or accepted tor 
the trial he has just undergone, we are at a loss to explain, but 
the discernment must indeed have been contemptible, that could 
encourage the emptiness of so arrant a pretender. 

Still we are indebted for considerable amusement to the repre- 
sentation of this admirable farce, which has exhibited the talents 
of Mr. Harley in even a more ludicrous light than they had 
hitherto attained. His personification of Sir Harry's Servant was 
a rich specimen of the grotesque, and the gravity must have been 
truly saturnine which his exertions were not qualified to remove. 
The dress and deportment of Mr. Harley were pregnant with hu- 
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mour, and the slightest of his sallies flapped away the unfortunate 
efforts of Mr. Cooke, like a hajl-stone from an eagle's wing. 

The talents of Miss Kelly, we admit, must have been materially 
depressed by the dulness of her new co-adjutor, and upon that 
consideration are rather inclined to lament her assumption of Kitty 
than censure its inequalities. The part is one for which the genius 
of Miss Kelly seems accurately suited, and yet it fell far beneath the 
rivalry of Mrs. Gibbs, or the remembrance of Mrs. Glover. We 
are at a loss for the solution of this riddle, and may reasonably 
hope that Miss Kelly, with higher powers, will not condescend 
upon a future night to an inferior performance. 

Mr. S. Penley was a sufficient Lovel, but the recent efforts of 
Mr. Decamp in this character prevented a more favourable impres- 
sion. In their eagerness for retrenchment, the actor we have 
just mentioned was dismissed by the Committee, and the manifold 
duties he always fulfilled with precision and ability, have been 
subdivided among a host of competitors, engaged at treble the 
amount of salary, awarded to his exertions. If the managers 
are honestly anxious to enforce the retirement of Mr. Palmer, let 
their eyes be again directed to Decamp, whose interests, to say 
the least, have been wantonly crushed by levity, ignorance, and 
ill-nature. | 

The composition of this excellent satire is vulgarly ascribed 
to David Garrick, during whose dramatic administration it was 
produced by a Mr. Townley, the master of Merchant-Tailors’ 
school. Many of our readers are perhaps unacquainted with the 
mischievous practice prevailing at that period, which authorized 
a splendid gratuity to every attendant upon the table at which the 
donor was received. The force of this remedy became immedi- 
ately felt, and though much opposition was concerted in the 
common hall where the livery assembled, ‘‘ High Life Below Stairs” 


succeeded to favour, and abolished the pernicious custom it so 
cleverly exposed. 


if 





OTHELLO. 

Thursday, February 20.—The play of “Othello” has introduced 
Mr. Booth to the frequenters of this Theatre, in the part of Iago, 
and the treatment he had experienced at the rival house, havi ing 
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been contrasted with the liberal engagement obtained at this, 
allured one of the most numerous and fashionable attendances by 
which the seats of Drury have ever been distinguished. 


‘¢ Who can controul his fate !’’ 


As Jago, Mr. Booth betrayed all the incapacity for which we had 
given him credit, and exhibited very few pretensions to a per. 
formance for which his figure and. boy-hood are so eminently dis. 
qualified. We are far from pertinaciously insisting upon stric 
personal endowments, but their absence must be compensated by 
adequate intellectual vigour. In the present case we could per. 
ceive no such substitute for corporeal aptitude, though Mr. Booth 
delivered a few common-place passages with due and decent effect, 
The applause which accompanied his exertions was clamourows 
and frequent, but evinced its own invalidity by three rounds of 
approbation to the shaking head and twisted thumb with which 
he quitted the stage at the termination of his character. Thi 
manceuvre was trite, vulgar, and inefficient, and, by exciting 
admiration, was just as if an Indian hunter should set a rat-trap 
for tygers, or insnare an elephant with toasted cheese. 

The ‘‘so much ado,” in Desdemona’s words, ‘ to bring him in,’ 
has rendered Mr. Booth a mark for notoriety, and may exalt hin, 
with assistance, to some temporay reputation. As we are doomedto 
undergo his conjunction with Mr. Kean, (for who can abstain 
from the Theatre when that actor performs?) we most urgently 
advise Mr. Booth to animate his sinister arm, and moderate his 
feet, in retrograding, with more dexterity. As to the rank imita 
tion in which his endeavours abound, we strenuously vote for its 
encouragement, since a bare remembrance of Mr. Kean has con- 
tributed so largely to Mr. Booth’s toleration and success. 


The admirers of genius, in her most simple yet most certain 
garb, have been gratified by the exertions of Mr. Kean to an un 
paralleled extent. The third act of this play has at length been 
rendered a beauty without blemish, and stands forth, << as gross 


as black from white,” a fair sheet of paper whese surface the cold 
hand of envy cannot chequer with a blot. We have particularized 
this portion of the character, from its superior difficulty, and 
superior success, yet not that we would engraft a want of power 
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upon the corresponding parts. But as competition is checked, 
and remembrance obliterated by the splendour of this achieve- 
ment, to register Mr. Kean’s claims upon admiration, silence dis- 
sent, and enforce conviction, we will adduce a few of those 
bright touches by which every point is completed. 

With what peculiar tenderness were the pleadings of Desdemona 
admitted ! 


‘¢ Prythee, no more; let him come when he will: 
I can deny thee nothing.” 


But every previous conception of this Antean mind was darkened 
by the wonderful language working from Othello’s countenance, 
(we cannot call it Kean’s) when Jago instilled the first precepts 
of jealousy, by describing the monster against whom he taught 
the Moor to beware. He started at the first whisper of this in- 
sinuation, stung by alarm, and bewildered with fury, as the 
whole emotion spread through his shaking frame, and tinged 
every look, every word, with unspeakable horror. It was indeed 
a dazzling light, and great must have been the subsequent lustre 
not eclipsed by its brilliance. 

‘I see,” observes Iago, conscious of his successful villany, 
*¢ this has a little dash’d your spirits.’ No, replies Othello, striv- 
ing to repress his agitation, “‘ Not a jot, not a jot,” which Mr. 
Kean delivered with an affected composure, alike beyond the skill 
of refinement, or the reach of emulation. The full scope for 
Othello’s more impassioned, and, of course, with the generality, 
his more impressive exertions, commenced on his abrupt return 
to the stage, soon after a sudden departure with Desdemona. He 
re-enters, fired with the thoughts of her falsehood, torn by re- 
sentment, love, and grief, and breathing an exquisite ‘* Farewell’’ 
to all the early purposes and pastimes of his life, beneath a weight 
of sorrow, and a sense of degradation, which Mr. Kean depicted 
in the truest, tenderest colours. When the climax of a frantic 
assault upon Jago had been gloriously surmounted, Mr. Kean de- 
livered the words ‘ Nay stay—Thcu should’st be honest”—with a 
happiness that enthusiasm strives in vain to describe. Yet this 


description our zeal has hurried us into a promise of attempting, 
and though sufficient space is at present denied to that intention, 
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we shall resume the subject in our ensuing number, and place g 
burning record before the young eye of ambition, to circum. 
scribe its path, and promote its speed. We have more than once 
lamented that the chief excellence of our great early actors had 


not been detailed, and, therefore, to pursue a plan of our own 
recommendation, posterity in Kean and Kemble shall retrace the 
pillar of light and the column of cloud, by which the march 
of inexperience has been sacredly directed. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


. Humourous Lieutenant—Harlequin and the Sylph of the Oak. 
8. Soldier’s Daughter—The Ravens, or The Force of Conscience ; J/;, 
D’ Orvilie, Mr. Fawcett ; Frederick D’ Orville, Mr. Abbott; Du- 
- mont, Mr. Connor; Jucques du Noir, Me. Farley ; Bruno du Nov, 
Mr. Emery ; Clairfranc, Mr. Terry ; Paul Clairfranc, Mr. Chap- 
man; Antoine, Mr. Blanchard; Robichon, Mr. Tokely; Grand 
Provost of Orleans, Mr. Barrymore; Miss Isabella .D’ Orville, 
Mrs. Davenport; Louise Clairfrane, Miss S. Booth; annette, 
Miss Green; J/argot, Miss M‘Alpine. 
. Jealous Wife—Ibid. 
30. No Performance. 
» Hamourous Lieutenant—Harlequin and the Sylph. 
. Isabella—The Ravens. 
. Romeo and Julict—Harlequin and the Sylph. 
. Humourous Lieutenant—The Ravens. 
. The Ravens—Love, Law, and Physic—Harlequin and the Sylph. 
The Slave - ~ ibid. 
. Guy Mannering—Aurora, or The Flight of Zephyr (a dance)—Sleep 
Walker. 
. Tempest —  Ibid—The Ravens. 
- Hamlet—Harlequin and the Sylph. 
. The Slave—Anrora—The Ravens. 
. Richard the Third ; Gloster, Mr. Booth—Ibid—Ibid. 
. Ibid—Aurora—Love, Law, and Physic. 
. Guy Mannering—Aurora—Killing no Murder. 
. Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Aurora—Miller and his Men. 
Pizarro—Harlequin and the Sylph. 
. The Slave—Aurora—The Ravens. 
. No Performance. 
. Guy Mannering—Aurora—Forest of Bondy. 
. Oratorio. 
. Beggars’ Opera—Bombastes Furioso—Aurora—Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths. 


KING RICHARD 93. 


Tuesday, February 12.—The theatrical ocean has been violently 
disturbed by the appearance of Mr. Booth, from the establish- 
ments of Brighton and Worthing, in the arduous and important 
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duties of Gloucester. This young gentleman, after a bold plunge 
upon the waves we have just specified, had a pair of critical corks 
thrown to his support at the termination of this performance, and _ 
was announced for a few successive evenings with applause, ac- 
cording to play-bill report, ‘* as enthusiastick as ever shook the 

| walls of a Theatre.” His head being thus kept above water, he 
was left to the free exercise of his brachial dexterity, and to usea 
technical term, having repeated the part, Mr. Booth, in appear- 
ance, went on swimmingly. 

We are puzzled by the expectation which this gentleman's 
debit has aroused, and confess ourselves in some measure at a loss 
for the true method of treating his pretensions. Divested of de- 
pendent circumstances, we frankly admit that Mr. Booth had 
more than one claim to attention, and, perhaps, upon kindness ; 
yet that admission has been sensibly weakened by the shameful 

inconsistency, and manifest perversion of the Covent-garden pro- 
' prietor, who boldly pronounced this actor a luminary of the 
drama, and yet justified an imputation of knavery and falsehood, 
by tendering him a beggarly engagement of forty shillings per 
week. Here is a clear evidence that delusion was intended,, 
though little testimony can be wanting to maintain such a charge, 
beyond the dispassionate opinion of any competent judge, who 
witnessed those efforts of Mr. Booth upon which the hands of craft, 


impudence, and dissimulation, have been at work to build him a 


very Babel of theatrical repute. But we will banish every consi- 


deration of this prejudicial nature, and furnish a careful synthesis 
of those endeavours upon which the two trumpets of fame,— 


‘< That, like a thin camelion, boards 
Herself on air, and eats her words,” 


have expounded her noisy dictates, advanced with such arrogance, 
and so hastily retracted. 


The opening soliloquy of Mr. Bouthexhibited a striking resem- 
biance to the tones and attitude of Mr. Kean, from whom he has 
assuredly borrowed, We deduce this assertion from public evi- 


dence, and can enforce it upon private testimony. At the lapse 
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of a dozen lines we were; enabled to ascertain the shallow acquain. 
tance which Mr. Booth enjoyed with his author, having uttered | 
the annexed couplet as it stands in the spurious copies of this play: 


‘¢ But [ that am not made for sportive tricks, 


Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass 5” 


Here the painful iteration of ‘* made for sportive tricks,” and 
«¢ made to court,” &c. might have aroused a reasonable suspicion 
of its authenticity. But not so with Mr. Booth, who must hare 
been perfectly unaware that the standard editions of Shakspeare 
exhibit this reading : 

“‘ But I that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court” &c. 





And here, by the way, we beg leave to remark that Mr. Kean ha; 
adopted this corrupt, inharmbnious alteration. We trust he wil 
henceforth dismiss it, and allow his genius, omnipotent as it is, 
to enjoy the honours of research. 
A very plausible point was effected in Act 2, at these lines : 
Enter LAEUTENANT, hastily. 

Lieu. My lord, 1 beg your grace 

Glo. Begone, fellow: I'm not at leisure. 

Lieu. My lord, the king your brother's taken ill... 

Glo. Lil wait on him! 





Here Mr. Booth met the first question with a peevish reply, but 
having caught up the iflness of his brother, burst upon the 
messenger with eagerness and exultation.—We are not sure if 
this were original, but admit it to have been judicious. 


“¢ Hold ve ———— where shall he keep his court >—— 


(Here a sudden thought beamed upon the speaker’s countenance, but quickly 
subsided.) 





“¢ The Tower ? 

** Ay — (with exulting decision.) the Tower! 
The bye-play we have here recorded was extremely felicitous, and 
we congratulate Mr. Booth upon a flash of intellectual brilliance 


which has seldom been surpassed. We only quarrel with its 
isolation. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA, &c. 


BATH. 
For the Ediior. 
Milsom-street, Feb. 12, 1817. 
Sir, , 

Mr. Kean commenced his third visit to this Theatre on Thurs- 
day the 26th of December, in his favourite character of Othello, 
and finished on Saturday, January 4, for his own benefit, with 
Mortimer, in the ‘‘ Iron Chest.” He testified a considerable im- 
provement in the highest attributes of his art, and met with much 
well-merited applause. 

On Tuesday, December 31, Miss Poole, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre, appeared, for the first time, as the heroine in Cobb’s 
‘*Paul and Virginia.” The vocal powers of this young lady, 
| though not of the most vivid description, are forcibly recom= 
mended by a handsome person, and modest deportment. She 
evidently laboured under apprehension at her outset, but having 
acquired confidence from encouragement, proceeded with credit, 
and applause, to a tasteful execution of ‘‘ Ah could my faltering 
tongue impart—.” The progress of Miss Poole has not corres- 
ponded with the most partial augury of her ultimate reception, 
and on that account, we persume, our judicious manager has 
recently allotted her to the Countess in the ‘‘ Stranger,” and Re- 
gan, in “ King Lear,” for which, without energy or discrimina- 
tion, she is totally unfitted. | 

On Tuesday, January 7, Mr. Kemble, the Achilles of the 
drama, commenced a farewell visit to Bath, previous to his final 
retirement from the Stage, with a most masterly delineation of 
Macbeth. His physical powers were unequal, in some scenes, to 
the great mental conceptions by which they were actuated, but 
his performance beamed with that customary intellectual bright- 
ness, by which it is exclusively distinguished. On the Thursday 
following, his tones, look, and gesture were thoroughly iden- 
tified with the misanthropic Penruddock, and this part, I believe, 
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will «fill up one monument” with Mr. Kemble, whenever his 
retreat from the stage of life may justify such a tribute of respect 
to his memory. ‘* The Wheel of Fortune” was followed by 
revival of Garrick’s ‘‘ Selima and Azur,” in which Miss Whetham, 


whose musical incoherencies are nightly amounting to disgust, 


was selected for the representation of Selima. Of course the 


piece has not become a favourite, and stands a prominent sacrifice 
to error and imbecility. 

An unfortunate prohibition is still urged in the metropolis 
against the representation of ‘* King Lear,” which has deprived 
your critics of the highest treat Mr. Kemble’s powers are still ca- 
pable of producing. He has played it here, and should the silly 
obstacle be removed by which this majestic performance is pre- 
vented, (a compliment, indeed, of the highest order, and there- 
fore adapted to the closing career of this transcendant artist, 
you will be enabled to attend an effort, the splendour of whicli 
will arouse the best energies of discernment, and fix the admira- 
tion of caprice. The scene with Edgar, in which the wavering 
wits of Lear mistake him for a ‘‘ learned Theban,” is the most 
pathetic example of genius the actor has ever elicited; nor is les 
talent displayed in the management of those mock emblems of 
royalty, the crown and sceptre of straw, with which the dotage 
of Lear has invested him. 

Edgar was personated, in this play, by Mr. Warde, a protég’, 
in some sort, with the refined audience of this city, but whose 
chief merit consists in a sombre imitation of Mr. Macready, one 
of the greatest favourites by which our theatrical boards hare 
ever been pressed. Where this resemblance becomes most ap- 
parent, Mr. Warde is not the least successful ; and yet if his ta- 
lents for copy were stimulated to a spirit of emulation, he would 
eventually become a gainer by the exchange. Mr. Warde was 
formerly a subaltern in the army, which has given a half-bred 
air of gentility to his movements, though their ease is palpably 
impaired by the stiffness resulting from a wound in one of his 
knees. Mr. Warde’s assumption of lunacy is susceptible of no 
slight improvement. 

Mr. Foot, formerty of Dublin, and finally from the Haymarket, 
sustained the bluff honesty of Kent with many sound pretensions 














. found a bright ornament to the London drama. 
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' to applause. This actor has a happy appearance of personal res- 
pectability, well suited to a faithful picture of the gentlemanly 
characters he is often selected to pourtray. The sobriety of his 
deportment is frequently tinged with an agreeable glow of feeling, 
and I must hail him as a standard acquisition to the company he 
has joined. Superior to Mr. Powell of Drury-lane, and equal, 
at least, to the infirmities of Mr. Murray, the London managers 
will find him af able auxiliary to the cause which either of those 
veterans may be rendered incapable of assisting. 

I dare say you recollect a Miss Cooke, who played some seasons 
ago at Covent-garden, under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Kemble. The prettiness of her figure contributed, with some 
early indications of talent, to ensure an adequate testimony of 
satisfaction, till a fatal attempt to catch the faulty declamation 
of Miss S. Booth, thwarted the prospect of Miss C’s abilities, 
and, perhaps, forfeited her situation. She proceeded ona thea- 
trical engagement to Edinburgh, and there intermarried with 
Mr. W. West, whose father is well-known for his long and valua- 
ble services inthe domestic department of Drury-lane Theatre. 
This young couple removed, a short time since, to this place, 
where Mrs. West has evinced a claim to continued indulgence. 
Her Cordelia is a pretty performance, though she fails most woe- 
fully in Imogine, or Mrs, Haller ; the interviews with Edgar 
were not devoid of tenderness or fidelity. 

Although ‘* the heyday of the blood” is gone by with Mr. Cun- 
ningham, he is perhaps the most finished actor of foppery at pre- 
sent upon the British stage. In this tragedy he sustained the 
Steward with a matchless air of empty importance, and though 
considerably advanced beyond his grand climacteric, would be 
His own negli- 
gence has hitherto detained him from a niche in your temple of 
fame, having obstinately resisted many overtures for a lucrative 
engagement. His talents are well-known to Mr. Kean, with 
whom he has long enjoyed the closest intimacy, and whose assist- 


ance has been repeatedly proffered to secure him a situation in 
the capital. 


Mrs. Clifford has strengthened her growing reputation by a 
very judicious performance of Queen “_ in ‘* Henry the 


i, 


ee 
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Eighth.” Her elocution is at all times firm and animated, but 
an infusion of sensibility would clearly improve it. This lady | 
must find the path, and speedily, to Covent-garden Theatre, where _ 
the tragedy matrons, I suppose you will admit, are mangled with- 
out remorse by Mrs. Egerton, and Mrs. Faucit. 

We have had a few representations of ‘‘ Whittington and his 
Cat,”’ one of the most ingenious harlequinades that puerility has 
ever manufactured. Miss Giroux, who with her sisters has ac. 
cepted a permanent situation in this Theatre, exhibited tha 
graceful agility by which her Colombine has always been marked, 
Mr. Hartland made his primitive appearance, as an excellent 


Clown, and Ellar exccuted many leaps with more neatnes; | 
than ever. 

Kemble took his leave on Tuesday, the 2st ult. as King Joh, 
being the last night of his final performance in Bath. He retired 
under many shouts of acclamation, and many tears of regret, 


gliding ‘‘ down the wind” with the sincerest testimonies of admira. 
tion ; praised, loved, and lamented, by all who had -a heart for 
socie! worth, and a voice for public ability. My own sympathies 
are silenced by their intensity, and I shall appeal to the ele- 
gant pen of a reputable writer, for a few remarks upon his irre. 
parable secession. 

*¢ Whilst contemplating Mr. Kemble’s approaching retirement 
from the stage, how painfully are we called upon to lament that 
no effectual means can be devised for the removal of that disad- 
vantage under which hisirionic excellence so peculiarly labours, 
and which so many feeling writers have poetically deplored—the 
disadvantage of posthumous oblivion! No effort of art can ren- 
der the actor's merits capable of transmission. Recorded testi- 
monials may bestow an indefinite and vague celebrity, but they 
cannot intelligibly describe, much less preserve and perpetuate the 
glory of his works. Mr. Kemble was in his great days greatness 
itself: by his incomparable acting, he may be justly said to have 
endued the plays of Shakspeare with a new existence ; for he has 
not only marked the lights and shadows of the principal charac- 
ters with a broader and more striking boldness, but flung the 
beams of his genius upon the surrounding umbre. He has con- 
tributed to produce agyalmost faultless conjunction of the sublime 
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and beautiful, and spite of the Socratic sameness of his step, of 


his pedantry, his precision, and his trick, he has invariably 
striven, if he has not always succeeded, to render his portraits 
inhabitants of the kingdom of nature. How heavily therefore do 
we now echo the lamentation with which we have prefaced our 
present remarks ; how poignantly regret that an artist, to whom 


' almost divine distinctions are due, can only enjoy the limited 


honours of cotemporary fame ; that the wreath with which the 
public have so long encircled his brows, and which time has ever 
since been daily supplying with fresh verdure, should, as the tro- 
phy of a perishable art, be destined to wither in the gloom of 
futurity. Remembering with rapture what Mr. Kemble was, w®@ 
shall not invidiously dwell upon any change we may think we 
have perceived ; his merit still retains all the higher traces of its 
former grandeur, and the rising generation of actors may yet 
catch many guiding lights from his luminous decline.” 

Mr. Duruset, of Covent-garden appeared for the first time in 
Bath, on Thursday the 2d ult. when he rendered his assist- 
ance, gratuitously, to a concert performance for the benefit of 
Mr. Loder, our theatrical leader. His songs were rapturously 
encored, and, on the ensuing Saturday, he undertook Carlos in 
‘* The Duenna,” when Clara was assigned to \.1's. Bellchambers, 
and Louisa performed by Miss Poole. Mr. Duruset closed his 
introductory efforts with the part of Cheerly, in Hoare’s farce of 
‘* Lock and Key,” and obtained the most flattering assent to his 
unrivalled merit. Poor Pearmain has been thrown most lament- 
ably intu the background by this cursory view of Mr. Duruset’s 
superior powers. 

I had nearly forgotten to notice the disgusting restoration of 
the original last scene to “‘ George Barnwell,” which was played 
with that precious novelty on the Wednesday previous to Mr. 
Duruset’s debit. By this “ moral” arrangement, Barnwell and 
Millwood are exhibited at the gallows, a spectacle against which 
the indignation of the audience was viclently exerted, and the 


actors were compelled to conclude their duties with unexpected 
celerity, 


‘** The Watch-word” was produced for the first time on the 
4th instant, when Mr. H. Kemble contrived to mar the little 
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interest attached to the character of Goyoneche, by one of those 
execrable efforts with which he has been suffered to blemish. this 
Theatre, The perversions of this man are too vicious for ridicule, 
and I firmly hope that the loudest symptoms of contempt will 
speedily eject him from the dignities he has usurped. ‘ Mrs, 
Chatterley personated Louisa with abilities deserving a_ better 
fate. She is one the most agreeable actresses, in the senti- 
mental walk, I ever witnessed, and would be found a gifted suc. 
cessor to the station so charmingly filled by Mis. H. Siddons. 

Mr. Sowerby, who was roughly handled a few seasons since at 
Drury-lane Theatre, in his assumption of Othello, will appear to- 
morrow evening as Malvogli, in ‘* The Doubtful Son,” having 
volunteered his services, ‘* for that night only,” to Mr. Brownell, 
the Boxkeeper. In my next (which shall be duly continued) you 
may rely on a minute account of this and other particulars, sus 
ceptible of transmission to your valuable Misccllany, till when, 

Iam, Sir, your's, &c. 
BLADUD. 

P.S. 1 havejust seen a statement in more than one of the Lon- 
don papers, which has eventually proved unfounded: | allude to 
the death of Mrs. Heywood, belonging to this company, who left 
Bath in an ill state of health, towards the latter end of January, 
for Bristol Hotwells; and though her recovery is, at best, preca- 
rious, no account of her fictitious decease has appeared in our 
journals. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


DUBLIN. 
Srp, Saturday, Feb. 8, 1817. 


On Wednesday, January 1, Miss L. Kelly made her first curtscy 
to our Dublin audience in the contrasted characters of Juliet and 
Rosina, for each of which she is equally qualified; an equivocal 
compliment you will not be at a loss to explain. One of our saga- 
cious blunderers has detected a radical error in her declamation, 
and a fixed stiffness in her manner, which he dismisses, with a 
superlative air, as ** trifles,”’ to be remedied or got rid of with a 
‘* little exertion, and some care.” Precious observer !—Miss 
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Kelly has subsequently personated Catherine, in ‘* The nail * 
Belgrade ;"" Catalina, in ‘‘ The Castle of Andalusia ;” Maria, in 
« Of Age To-morrow,” ‘and other parts of a similar secondary na- 
ture, in which she acquired a moderate share of success. 

Our sapient manager, Frederick Edward Jones, procured a Miss 
Byrne, of this city, and possessing extensive private patronage, 
to imp the shattered wing of his drooping theatre, by an appear- 
ance which, as connection, at this place, works wonders, he 
shrewdly suspected would replenish his exhausted coffers. This 
expectation was fulfilled ; and after an engagement of six nights, 
throughout the whole of which Miss Byrne was, if not singularly 
meritorious, at least highly attractive, Mr. Jones, ever consistent 
in his justice, his gratitude, and his generosity, closed the doors. 
of Crow-street against this young lady, and awarded her thirteen 
pounds, as a fair proportion of the enlarged receipts, by which 
he had been so amply benefited: This meanness, however, was . 
overlooked ; Miss Byrne re-appeared, in conjunction with Mr. 
Braham, and stripped of the puff and parade, which on certain 
considerations is always liberally dispensed, appears to be an ac- 
quisition of importance to the sphere in which she moves. The 
rumour of Miss Byrne's engagement at the English opera, may be 
coupled with that significant monosyllable employed by Goldsmith’s 
Burchell upon the same suspicious occasions—Fudge ! 

Mr. Braham appeared on the Gth ult. as the The Seraskier, in | 
“* The Siege of Belgrade,” and was received upon that, and every 
successive performance, with the most rapturous demonstrations 
of delight. An infamous attempt to arrest the current of success, 
running with such purity in favour of Mr. Braham, was made by 
** The Dublin Evening Post,” but terminated, as such a nefarious 
effort should do, in impotence and disgrace. You can form no 
competent idea of ‘the detestable venality by which our public 
prints are tinctured ; but the most sordid principles, and darkest 
ignorance, could alone account for the lavish praises bestowed 
upon such miserable, ‘ half-made-up” singers, as Mr. Hodson, 


Miss Griglietti, and Miss Rock ; yet these a obtain their adu- 
lation at the customary price. 


Morton’s “« Slave” made its first appearance on the 29th ult. 
when Mr. Conway sustained the part of Gambia with pathos, 
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energy, and correctness. The fiery trials to which Mr. Conwa; 
was exposed in his London career, will prove highly beneficial to, 
its result. A shameful combination of the press against the popu- 
lar feeling, deprived this gentleman of the situation he was so highly 
qualified to adorn ; but with the improvement he is hourly ac. 
quiring, no clamour or artifice can again overpower the dictate 


of truth and liberality. 


«© Is he Jealous?” followed the representation of this play, and 


was favourably received. The entertainments concluded with a 
new burletta, called «* The Queen of Carthage, and the Prince ot 
Troy,” from the pen of Mr. Leonard Mac Nally, the prosing 
writer of ‘* Robin Hood,” who has elicited just such a specimen o/ 
the burlesque, as his heavy genius might be expected to compass. 
The entire farrago was appropriated to the benefit of Mr. W. Far- 
ren, stage-manager, and fidus Achates to our great theatrical Eneas, 
He is a son of the person who performed with a steady, standard 
sort of applause, some years ago at Covent-garden. Mr. W. 
Farren is dreadfully over-rated in the critical estimate of our Dub- 
lin inquirers, but his official capacity supplies him with food to 
pamper the delusion. His brother has just retired, owing to an 
infirmity, by which his public appearance was decisively pre- 
cluded. 

«* Guy Mannering” was brought out on Tuesday the 4th inst. the 
part of Henry Bertram, interspersed with additional music, by Mr. 
Braham. The mode in which this drama has been produced is of 
the most beggarly description. The choral beauties with which it 
is enriched, are barbarously mangled by the paucity and incompce- 
tence of the singers allotted to perform them; and much as their 
retention may elucidate the narrative, they should be curtailed or 
omitted. Mr. W. Farren’s Domine Sampson was a jumble of stu- 
pidity and grimace. 

Mrs. Edwin having acquired a handsome competence by a late 
legal award, will abandon the Dublin boards, at the close of the 
current season. Unless Mrs. Glover is permanently retained, we 
cannot fathom the manager’s motives for stimulating this re- 
treat, though Mrs, Edwin’s overbearing deportment behind the 
curtain, is scarcely counterbalanced by the merit she evinces 
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P before it. Her farewell benefit occurred on Wednesday last, 

when a brilliant audience was collected to ratify her claims en 
public support. She delivered a parting address, with consider- 
able agitation, and retired under tumults of applause. - 

Mr. Philipps, from the indulgence of a personal pique against 
our redoubted Patentee, has not acceded to any proposition by | 
which his valuable services might have been secured for the sea- 
son. ‘Though crushed by his own obstinancy, this musical Samp- 
son has on away the very pillars of ‘Mr. Jones’s establishment, 
and the departure of Mr. Braham will reduce the tide of affairs 
at Crow-street to the very low ebb at which they stood before 
that gentleman’s arrival. The shoulders of Hercules can alone 
custain the burthen of Atlas, and Mr. Philipps, who has talents 
of no ordinary description, though shaded by vanity and caprice, 
must finally be invited to assume the duties Mr. Braham will quick- 
ly vacate. We shall really have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon his accession. k 


Mr. Howard-Payne, you have doubtless heard, was engaged 
during the brevity of his stay, in a literary conflict with the thea- 
trical proprietors, who were not inclined to facilitate the repiti- 
tion of a particular performance he felt anxious to, renew. This 
Roscius, for such in truth he has been denominated, decamped 
« For England ho!” on the consummation of his benefit, which | 
occurred about five weeks ago. A very curious extract from a 


letter addressed, in English, to this American hero, by the famous 
Talma, has been printed in a paper by which the interests of Mr. 
Payne were warmly espoused, and to which, of course, the fas 
voured communication was imparted, as a reward for its strenuous 
endeavours : 


Paris, December 26; 1216. 
‘* You know how I live—perpetually engaged some way or other, 


always 
busy without doing any thing, and continually pestered with idle visitors, so . 


that hardly any time is left to me for my private affairs, * * * * ® Ag you 
are absent from London, I don’t forward you the letters to 
pose you will apprize me of your return there: then I will 
written in the manner you desire. 


. I sup- 
send them to you, . 
If you take any lessons from the latter, it 
ought to be upon the stage, and not ina room, that you m. 


ay give @ full scope 
to your steps and to your motions 


3 but, my dear friend, the first rule is to 
be deeply impressed. Impregnated with the character and the situation of 


Voi. X.—No. 55 


~\ 
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your personage, let your imagination be exalted, your nerves be agitated 
the rest will follow: your arms and legs will properly do their business— 
The graces of a dancer are not requisite in tragedy —Choose rather to haye ; 
noble elegance in your gait, and something historical in your demeanour, 
Dizi. * * * * * IT congratulate you upon It is always best to he oy 
good terms with those whom we are to live with, and especially when the 


are persons of talent. Iam very happy to hear, by the papers, of your suc- 


cess in Dublin, and hope your appearance upon the London stage will ol. 
tain the same applause.—The Comedy of the ‘‘ Medisant’’ could not succee 
upon an English stage. The spirit of the piece, and the comical part oft, 
relate entirely to local circumstances, 
Believe me, my dear Payne, 
Your truly affectionate friend, 


TALMA. 
Make allowances for my Frenchification.” 


Although I have already outstepped the limits of a letter, per. 
mit me to inform yon, for the satisfaction of such among you 
readers as may know and lament the degraded state of the Irish 
stage, that the patent monopolized by Mr. Jones is approaching 
its expiration, and if his management has not escaped the vigi- 


lence of authority, we may anticipate its renewal upon terms very 
different from those by which it has hitherto been held. Let the 
public be skreened from his neglect, and the performers protected 
against his tyranny; or, what will fully answer the best ends of 


justice, let the theatrical licence be consigned at once to discti- 
mination and integrity. 


ZIG-ZAG 


LEAMINGTON SPA, Feb, 1. 

The neat little theatre at this place was opened on January thi 
29th, by desire of Mrs. Greatheed, a lady of fortune, residing « 
Guy's Cliff, in. whose family Mrs. Siddons filled a domestic situa- 
tion previous to her appearance upon the stage. This theatre is 
now under the superintendance of Mr. Simms, a new piece of 
whose production, called ‘‘ The Battle and Bombardment of Al- 
giers,” was this evening performed, having enjoyed a successful 
run in the Christmas holidays. An elegant prologue was fur- 
nished from the pen of Mr. Bisset, a gentleman, at once known 
and admired for his talents and respectability, It had been re- 
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wail upon a former occasion, with uncommon applause, and 
again met with a similar reception. 
Mr. Elliston, who visits us for a short time in the summer upon 


© a theatrical expedition, and is honoured by a large share of fashion- 


able- favour, has just failed in an application for the assembly- 
rooms, which the majority of its visitors would have been pleased 
to place beneath his superintendance. Mrs. Elliston is settled 
with us as a teacher of dancing, and will probably procure a large 
income by this exercise of her talents. 


P. Q. 


LIVERPOOL, 


An “ Olympic Circus” is established here for the exhibition of 
burlettas, ballets, and horsemanship, by a company collected . 
from the London minor places of amusement. ‘‘ Aladdin” has 
been prepared in a very creditable style, and is adequately sup- 
ported. Young Bristow, brother-in-law of Grimaldi; Blanchard, 
formerly the Pantaloon of Covent-garden theatre; Flexmore, a 
comic dancer from the Circus, Sans-pareil, &c. Mrs. Makeen, 
and Miss Adams, are among the corps dramatique. Ducrow, Ma- 
keen, and Miss Saunders, ‘‘ wind the fiery Pegasus ;” and Ii Dia- 
volo Antonio ascends the corde volante. These entertainments are 


really ingenious, and meet with proportionate encouragement. 
Dale-street, Feb. 5. RICARDO. 





LYNN 
Theatre opens this day, when Mrs. C. Kemble is announced to 


perform, for the relief of the poor, to whose use the entire re-. 
ceipts will be devoted 
Norwich, February 15. ,s 3 


NEWCASTLE. Feb. 8, 


On Monday, the 6th ult. Mr. Pope concluded his engagement: 
with “* King Henry VIII.” and « Ella Rosenberg,” in which he 
sustained the characters of Henry and the Elector, for his own 
benefit. On the following night “ The.Watch-Word” was pro- 
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duced for the first time, with new scenery, music, dresses, and 
decorations. ‘* The Broken Sword” has been brought out with 
similar taste, and proved equally attractive. 

On Thursday the 16th ult. our entertainments were interspersed 
with songs, catches, and glees, by the Elliotts, King, and Evans, 
of the London concerts, travelling to Edinburgh, on a profes. 
sional engagement, Their performances gave universal satisfac. 
tion, and their merits from me can need no remark. Sir Thoma: 
Burdon, the mayor, bespoke, and his patronage was splendidly 
supported. . 

« A New Way to pay Old Debts” was revived on the 17th ult, 
Sir Giles Overreach by Mr. Johnson; Wellborn, Myr. Gordon, who 
failed in an attempt to perform Goldfinch at Drury-lane theatr, 
for Munden’s benefit; and Lady dAllworth, Miss Grimani, sister.’ 
in-law to Mr. Young. | 


«* Timon of Athens” appeared on the ensuing Monday, and 
was followed by the retention, ‘* for a few nights,” of Mrs. (. 
Kemble, on Monday the 27th ult. when her debit was made a 


Mrs. Oakley, in ‘‘ The Jealous Wife,” and Lady Julia in ‘ Per- 
sonation.” Morton's play of ** The Slave” was got up on Wei-- 
nesday the 5th inst. and repeated the following Monday with uni- 
versal applause. ‘‘ Exit by Mistake”’ is in preparation, and, from 
its celebrity in the metropolis, will doubtless answer the managers 
expectation. 

- Our old favourites, Monro and Green, ire still on the gui vite, 
and the vocal strength of the company has been increased by the 
junction of Mr, T. Short. ‘Fhe nights of performance are Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. A share in the theatre 
is advertised for sale, which of course proves, that its proceeds 
are not particularly extensive; but the arrangements of Mr. 
Macready are such as must deserve success, if they cannot en- 


sure it. 
A TOWNSMAN. 


NORWICH. 


On Saturday, January the 18th, Tobin's posthumous comedy 
of “* The Guardians,” and Beazley’s ‘‘ Is he Jealous,’’ were 
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brought forward, for the first time, with considerable success. 
Mr. Matthews commenced an engagement, of four nights, on 
the Monday following, with Goldfinch and Somno, a variety of 
comic songs, and much imitation. His nights were Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the last for his benefit, 
when “ Wild Oats,” and « Dead Alive” with a bumper “ crown'd 
the night.” The audiences every evening were numerous and 
respectable, and the exertions of this eminent comedian excited 


astonishment and delight. His talents for mimicry, however un- 


rivalled, are among the least of his versatile endowments, which 


| present the most faithful mirror to folly and to fashion, that has 


ever been exhibited. His exquisite efforts evince a deep knowledge 


of human nature, and his portraits of society, if rightly applied, 
must facilitate its improvement. The broad shaft of his imitative 
powers is directed against local absurdities, and by copying extra- 
vagance of every sort with Surprising minuteness, he dréves error 
to amendment, and reluctance to conviction. Matthews cleared 
at least 150/. by his benefit. 

On the subsequent Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Miss Kelly succeeded her brother-in-law, and gratified the good 
folks of Norwich by a repitition of the enjoyment they had pre- 
viously tasted. She opened in ‘* The Country Girl,” and “< ‘Tne 
Maid and the Magpie,”’ with a varied display of abilities, which no 
contemporary actress can unite, or separately transcend. The best 
attendance was reserved for her benefit on the last performance, 
when she sustained Lady Bell, <* Know your own Mind,” with 
introduced songs, arranged to her own accompaniment on the 
harp ; Harriet, ‘«Is he Jealous ;* and Clara, in ‘‘ Matrimony,” 
one of the most easy, unaffected performances upon record. The 
plaudits were long and loud to the progress of this charming 
effort, and the graceful curtsey with which it closed redoubled 
the peals of admiration. 

Our leading residents are Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs (late Miss Whel- 
don) and Mr. and Mrs, Vining (late Miss. Bew) formerly of the 
London theatres, from one of which Mrs Dobbs has also been 
recently excluded. The nights of performance are now extended 
to five, and two harlequinades have been brought out, with the 
aid of a Miss Davis, as Columbine, from the Opera-house at Lis- 
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nT, 
bon, and three male assistants from the Surrey Theatre. The beg, 
pantomime trick, is that in which the Clown is discharged from a 
mortar, full into a Gun-smith’s shop, the window of which js 
crashed by the explosion, and the said Clown seen suspended at 
an aperture in the front of it. 
Gentleman's Buildings, February 15. J. H, 


WINDSOR. 


This Theatre closed after a very unsuccessful season on Saturday 


the [sth of January. Mr. Kean performed for the benefit of his 
friend Oxberry, and, although that kindness was not announced till 
11 o Clock in the day, so great was the demand for places, that in 
less than two hours the Queen's name, could not procure a box ! At 
the end of the play, Earl Harcourt waited on Mr. Kean, in his 
dressing room, and requested he would oblige him and his friends 
by performing again at Windsor; he consented—and an over- 
flowing house was the consequence. The following critique on 
these performances appeared in the ‘‘ Windsor and Eton Express,” 


If the appearance of a great actor be a feast to a provincial audience, the 
duty of noting and describing his peculiarities of excellence is no less agreea- 
ble to a provincial writer. In the closely-packed circle of a country theatre, 
he can catch every effect, with his senses at ease—the ear may repose on the 
modulation of the softest whisper—the eye may delight in the expression of 
the most delicate glance. His understanding, too, is not regulated by the 
excessive applause of enthusiastic partizans—he is free to judge by his own 
emotions—to feel, to think, to admire, for himself. 

Mr. Kean has performed two nights at the Windsor Theatre. His charac 
ters were, Sir Edward Mortimer and Sir Giles Overreach. Each of these is 
marked, though in a far different degree, with that determined subjection of 
moral feelings to the individual will, in the exhibition of which Mr. Kean’s 
principal excellence has been thought to consist. Richard III, and Shylock, 
and lago, and Macbeth, and Bertram, and Sir Giles Overreach, are charac- 
ters composed of the same sublime materials as the Satan of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
They are men almost placed above humanity, by their hardy overthrow of 
every moral obstacle which stands in the way of their own selfish purposes. 
They have been well described as possessing ‘ hope in which there is no cheer- 
fulness ; stedfastness within, and immoveable resul¥e, with outward restless- 
ness and whirling activity ; violence with guile ; temerity with cunning ; and, 
as the result of all, interminableness of object with perfect indifference of 
means.’ The dramatic representation of such phconomena is sublime— 
because it produces terror, But this is not the only legitimate object of 
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tragedythe best and most interesting satenninnghes are those which excite pity 
as well as terror. Upon the same principle the most perfect tragedians have 
an equal command of these two great principles of scenic effect. Mr. Kean is 
generally recognized as peculiarly superior in the delineation of bold and un- 
compunctious guilt—we think him equally successful in the more interesting 
though perhaps not so dificult, workings of agonizing remorse—we will go 
farther and say, as our entire belief, that there is not a character in the 
whole compass of the tragic scene (in which an Herculean figure and Stento- ° 
rian voice are not absolutely requisite) which he would not irradiate with the 
full light of his penetrating and varied genius. 

The character of Sir Edward Mortimer is one of mixed principles and emo- 
tion. The original sensibility of his nature, the graces of his understanding, 
his aspirations for an unblemished fame, are clouded over by the thick melan- 
choly of his remembrances, and the dread uncertainty of his forebodings. 
His high and sensitive spirit is the evening sun tinging the clouds of his re- 
morse with a bright and delicate lustre—his passionate resolve to prevent all 
communication of his guilt, and his proud contempt of all ordinary means of 
accomplishing his will, like the tempest at ‘ shut of eve,’ veil that sun in 
utter darkness, and rend those clouds with a fierce and fiery shaft. The 
character, as drawn by the author, was but a sketch ; the finishings of the 
picture are given by Mr. Kean. 

We have dwelt little upon the particular points of Mr. Kean’s excel- 
lence in these two characters, because they are so generally known, and 
have been so often described. The great actor creates his part by se- 
vere study—he is not the creature of excitement—he trusts nothing to 
a sudden conception of particular passages, to a sudden expression of 
particular feelings—in the wildest storm of passion he is calm and collected. 
Were it otherwise, his first performance would be his best—the remainder but 
a feeble recollection of his original sensations. In the conception of a cha- 
racter, the great actor must indeed have fire and sensibility—in its delinea- 
tion, he must be temperate, and tranquil, and indifferent. to its impressions 
upon himself,—If an actor was necessarily to feel as powerfully as he ex- 
pressed, he would be the most miserable wretch on earth. Garrick affected 
this with the world, but his friends were in the secret. Sopkia Arnaud, the 
Melpomene of the French stage, would often slily say in her dying convul- 
sions to an actor beside her, ‘ O Piron, how ugly you are!’ It is the same 
with every art—in poetry, in painting, the best performances are those which 
are sketched with heat, and elaborated with composure—the finest pictures 


are the results of the most patient labour, added to an original brillianey of 


conception—the same with acting. It is this which makes an actor con- 


sistent--it is this which makes him original—it is this which makes Mr. 
Kean the same at London, at Glasgow, at Windsor,—the same perfect looker 
into nature and the hidden secrets of the human heart. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 

A tragedy from the pen of Mr.Shiel, the Irish barrister, and awghor «/ 
*¢ Adelaide,” awaits the recovery of Miss O'Neill, for representation at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Maturin’s new tragedy was read, about three weeks since, at Drury. 
lane. It abounds with opportunities for pageantry, and sparkles, accordits 
to report, with poetical brilliance. Mr. Kean will sustain a character of im 
and decrepitude, in which the novelty of his efforts, it is presumed, will be: 
eclipsed by their excellence. Miss Somerville is the intended heroine. It ha 
been underlined these three weeks. 

Mr. Smart commenced aseries of six readings from the works of Shakspeare, 
on Tuesday se’nnight last, at the Freemason’s Tavern, which has been hon. 
oured by much well-merited encouragement. We shall notice them in ou: 
next. 

The tragedy of ‘ Adelgitha’”’ is in preparation at Covent-garden Theatre, 
to introduce Mr. Howard-Payne, the American Roscius, in the part of Lothair, 

A most extraordinary portrait of Shakspeare, from the pencil of a cotempo- 
rary artist, high in pictorial estimation, has been recently discovered, ani 
will shortly be submitted to public investigation. We are promised a disclu- 
sure of the particulars relating to this invaluable relic, and are partially em 
powered to gratify the inquiries of science, upon application to Mr. Chapple. 

The engraving of Lovegrove has been published, and in addition to the fide- 


lity of its resemblance, is a masterpiece in the mezzotinto walk of the gn- 


phic art. 

Mr. Mathews, it is rumoured, will secede from Covent-garden, at the clos 
of this season, and exercise his talents in a provincial tour. This intelligence, 
if correct, is a heavy blow to the lovers of comic ability. 

Incledon will take a farewell benefit at the Opera-house, early in March, 
and perform his favourite part of Hawthorn, forthe last time. The inferior ch: 


racters of ‘* Love in a Village’’ will be supported by performers of eminence. 

Died at Edinburgh, on the }]th ult, Mr. Moss, after a lingering  illne: 
of three years, which he supported with exemplary fortitude. Mr. Moss was 
an actor of celebrity, with the Edinburgh public, by whom his performance 
of Lovegold, Lingo, and ebaracters of that description, will long be remem- 
bered.. He commenced his theatrical career, about fifty years ago, at Flock- 
ton’s Minor-theatre, theydipbed up ina hay-loft, in Rupert-street, Haymarket. 

Mr. Terry is employed on a subject from Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of m) 
Landlord,’’ of course, to be produced at Covent-garden. 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice, the erudite author of ‘ Indian Antiquities,” 1s 
preparing to publish an illustration of the prophecies connected with the ruin 
of Babylon, &c. The work is printing by subscription, and a splendid list of 
eminent names has already been collected in behalf of the virtues and ability 
by which Mr. Maurice has long been distinguished, 
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